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PSYCHOLOGY 


AND PSYCHIC CULTURE 
By Reuben Post Halleck, (Yale), Instructor 


in Psychology, Louisville Male High School. 
1zmo. Cloth. Cuts and Diagrams. $1.25. 


A new Psychology for beginners, suit- 
able for high schools, as well as for the 
general student. Especially devoted to the 
consideration of those facts that bear on the 
culture of the faculties. It aims to present 
the latest ascertained facts of physiological 
as well as of introspective Psychology. The 
author has made an effort to enliven the 
hard and dry facts of the science by employ- 
ing illustrations and anecdotes to elucidate 
them and in this way to make the subject 
interesting and attractive as well as useful 
to the student. 


Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price, Correspon- 
dence with reference to the examination and introduction 
of this new Psychology cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta and Portland, Oregon 


An Agreeable Introduction 
To Great Literature. - 


—" 


+> Se SS —-o- 


Masterpieces of American Literature. 


Complete Prose and Poetical Selections 


FROM THE WORKS OF 
IRVING, BRYANT, FRANKLIN, HOLMES, HAWTHORNE 
WHITTIER, THOREAU, O’REILLY, LOWELL, EMER- 
SON, WEBSTER, EVERETT, LONGFELLOW. 
With a Portrait and Biographical Sketch of each Author. 


12mo, 470 pages, Price, $1.00, net, postpaid. 


Masterpieces of British Literature. 


Complete Prose and Poetical Selections 





FROM THE WORKS OF 
RUSKIN, MACAULAY, DR. JOHN BROWN, TENNYSON, 
DICKENS, WORDSWORTH, BURNS, LAMB, COLE- 
RIDGE, BYRON, COWPER, GRAY, GOLDSMITH, 
ADDISON AND STEELE, MILTON, BACON. 


With a Portrait and Biographical Sketch of each Author. 


12mo, 487 Pages. Price, $1.00, net, postpaid. 

These two books are adap ed for use in grammar schools, high schools, and ac 
emies, as reading booksand astext books in American and English Literature. 
half-tone portraits of the authors included in the above can be purchased separately 
scrap-book use,if desired, at 20 cents for the first ten copies, and one cent tor ea h 
additional portrait in the shipment, postpaid ; no order to be tor less than ten cupies, 


ai- 
I ne 


Descriptive circulars, containing Portraits, Tables of Contents, and Sam/ 
sent on application, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. 158 Adams &t., Chicago. 11 E. 17th St., New York. 


Page 
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Newest Books for Teachers. ; 


Payne's 100 Lessons in Wature 
HBround my Scbhool-bouse. 


The best work on nature study published. Full of practical help for 
the teacher. Endorsed by leading educators. All who see it are en- 
thusiastic over it, 200 pages. 50 illustrations. Price, $1.00; 
sample copy to any teacher, 90 cents. 


Seeley’s Common School System of Ger- 
many and its Lessons to America. 


The first complete work in English on this subject. Very interesting. 
The author spent four years in Germany studying the schools. Con- 
tains much of value for the American teacher. Price, $1.50; to 
teachers, $1.20; postage, 10 cents. 


An Object Lesson in bistory. 


A most instructive and interesting historical and literary exercise for 
schools. Price, 15 cents each ; $1.50 per doz. 


eee 


ee 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East oth St., New York. 


Sberman’s Plant Record. 


For Plant Analysis and Record in classes beginning the subject of 
Botany. Excellent for intermediate and grammar school classes. 


Price, 15 cemts each. Special terms for introduction. 


Kellogg’s Autbor’s Birthdays. 


Containing 25 programs for celebrating the birthdays of Longfellow, 
Holmes, Bryant, Hawthorne, Burns, Dickens, Shakespeare. 104 
pages Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 
WMaltby’s Map-Modeling in Geograpby 
and bistory. 


No teacher of geography or history can afford not to have this book- 
Full of the most helpful suggestions, methods, devices. Shows how 


: 


$ 
$ 





: 
: 


s 


to co-ordinate Geography with Nature Study. Don’t you want some 
new ideas with which to enliven your work. Handsome illustrations. 
Price, $1.25; to teachers, $1.00; postage, 10 cents. 
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PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Optical Lanterns & Slides. 
We have the only successful 
_Acetylene Generator for Optical 
Lanterns and House Illumination. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
Only complete Science Factory in the West. 


INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER 
CHICAGO. 


Frick’s Successful %e 
Automatic. 


Electric. . . Program Clock 


Automatically signals the periods of any number of 
different programs in any number of different rooms, 
corridors, or buildirgs. All age ww of all programs 
can be changed with ease, by simply inserting the 
contacts at the times desired, 
makes all changes of programs, Introduces stan- 
dard time everywhere. Apparatus furnished for all 
classes of program signaling. Complete plants in- 
stalled. including Fire Alarm, —_— Board for 
special sigr als, teachers’ calls, 











Automatically 


Please write for illustrated Catalogue and Testi- 
monials. They will will interest you. 


FRED. FRICK, Mfr., - | - WAYNESBORO, PA. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Everything necessary tor 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 


Fine Science Apparatus. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS Co., 


(Successors to Science Dept. National Sch’l Furn’g Co. 
Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 
School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 

Works and Salesroom—t79-181 Lake St., Chicago. 

260-page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 














A —WANTED—AGENTS—A new 1806 Office 

® and Family Atlas of the Werld; tull and com- 
plete to date; exclusive territory and liberal terms 
given to good solicitors and others; don’t delay; 
write atonce, Address Joun F. Waite PustisHinc 
Company, 415-417 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY « « 1 


Largest School of Elocution and 
Oratory in America. 


FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 





H AS a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 


Voice Culture, Natural er and the Principles of the Philosophy of Expression. 
hartered by the State. 


Summer Session at Martha's Vineyard cor. 


practical work in every department 


Scientific and 
Address tor Illustrated Catalogue, 


Henry L. Souruwick, Sec’y. 
TREMONT 4 BERKELEY STS., BOSTON, MASS. 





SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Circulars, 


1122 Broadway, 


New York. 


Best Advantages for Learning Conversation—Normal Course for Teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


ASBURY PARK, 


N. J. | AUDITORIUM, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


IM PORTANT.—Before deciding what books you want for next school year, don’t fail to om for 


complete catalogue and sai 
learning foreign languages. 


— pages of the Berlitz works for teaching or 
ree on application. 





H. E. HOLT’S 


TEACHERS OF 


NORMAL INSTITUTE OF VOCAL HARMONY FOR 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


The thirteenth annual session will open at Lexington, Mass., July 14th and close with graduating exercises 


July sist, (896. Mr. Holt’s new and im 
Author) which illustrates and carnies out 
works 
music at sight. 


Send for circular. address 


reved Normal Course in} 
is recently perfected method of teaching will be used with other 
This school furnishes special adv antages to those desiring to perfect themselves in the art of reading 


lusic (Published by the 


Mrs. H. E. Holt, Sec., Box 109. Lexington, Mass. 





The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


1851— 


Joun A, Hatt, President, 


JANUARY I, 
Liabilities, $15,735,123-48. 


Assets $17,005,291.55. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


—1896 


Vocal Study sexs 


“Bassini’s Art of Singing.” 

Edited by R. Storrs Williams. This famous system 
has ap almost unequaled standing in the field of vocal 
instruction. It is a text-book of _ highest degree of 
peng a gO eerie A or €ZZ0-"0- 
prano. Complete ridged $2.50; T 
$3; Baritone $3, postpaid. —— 


“‘Emerson’s Vocal Method for Contraito, 


Baritone, and Bass.”’ 

By L.O. Emerson. A recognized standard work for 
voice training. Concise, direct, and embracing the 
newest ideas The method is unusually interesting 
being free from monotonous studies P 

Boards, $1.50, postpaid. 


‘* Emerson’s Vocal Method for Soprano or 


Mezzo-Soprano.”’ 
By L.O. Emerson. On the same general principles as 
the volume above, and aually thorough and progres- 
sive. Boards, $1.50, postpaid. 





“‘Rand’s Practical Method of Singing.” 
By Josephine Rand. A remarkably thorough text 
book for voice teachers and pupils, and highly recom 
mended by the profession. Together with a large num- 
ber of delightful exercises with accompaniment. 
Paper, $1; Cloth, $1.50; Postpaid. 


“* Pestalozzian Music Teacher.” 
An inductive class instructor in elementary music. 
Treats the subject thosoushily from every practical 
poiut of view. Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


““ How Shall | Teach?’’ 


Illustrating Dr. Lowell Mason’s celebrated system 
of class instruction. Invaluable to teachers. 
Heavy paper, 35 Cents, postpaid. 





Any music-book or musical composition published 
throughout the world can be procured of us at short- 
est notice and lowest cost. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H, Dirson & Co., N. Y., J. E. Drrson & Co., Phila, 


[JHIVERSITY PUBLISHING 60, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St... NEW YORE 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 


SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 























GREATEST / For giving 
LABOR }- amount by 
SAVING | ofpracticein| years 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements. :2 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price. 50 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 32 w 
handsome wooden box. Price on application, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. New York & Chicago. 





H. M. Puituips, Secretary. 
1896. 
Surplus, $1,2'70,168.07, 


If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you not an *‘ ESTIMATE ” 


but a *f STATEMENT 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 


I was born on the 


My Nameis 





Address is 


eee 


” showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 


= 5 5 sen 








Benches, Tools & Supplies 


Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Special discount for Schools a Classes. 


Chandler & Barber, *%i7.§tist>* 
WE HAVE ETPIPLOYSIENT .. - 


for Teachers, ex-teachers, and others on salary 
orcommission, Write at once tor particulars to 


Joun F, Waite Pus. Co., 415 Dearborn St., Chicago. 











New PENS_ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL_WRITERS. 





‘656 Fine | Points. 
For vertical writing you will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples to 


No. 


works, Camden, N. J. 





. — J ESTERBROOK & co 


No. 570 Medium Points 





Coarse Points. 


No 571 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York. 
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TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 


TEAGHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 











101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, - CHICAGO. 
STABLISHED IN 1884. . . 4 EEKS Teachers who are ambitious for advance- 
- +» POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 7 ment rather than those without positions . . 








[_OCATION is an important sees in oninnting the Siventegne of one senthont | AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
agency over another. It is not generally known that the total expenditure for | 
the support of public schools in Pennsylvania is nearly double the aggregate of quuationse for | TEA CHERS’ AGENCY 
schools in the States of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, | Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Georgia, and Florida ; that it far exceeds the expenditure of the South Central division of States, which | Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, an Gov- 
includes Kentucky, Tennessee. Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas; or the combined | ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom- 
expenditures of the Western division, which includes Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Ari- | mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
zona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and Calitornia. M M. J. YOUNG-FU 
TEACHERS of acknowledged ability assisted to desirable positions in Pennsylvania and every other > > call Basal LTON, 
merican a ‘oreign Teachers’ Agency, 











state in the Union, 
Aadcess NATIONAL BDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 124 Bats MYFRS S00" py, 23 Union Seuare, New York. 
"pep ndnntnnpicataaatateaia sisal dinar ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
‘ : . Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Prompt Attention. Fair Dealing. . : 
WINSH I Pp * “Courteous Treatment. Best Equipment. $ Baabitched egy. 
3 EAsT 14TH Srrert. N, Y. 





| camel 
$ TEACH ERS 3 Somerset Street, - BOSTON. $  aealigae 0 ia 

















AG ENCY ® Telephone, Haymarket 1223. 

W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 2) 
CD EN CY nce we tte nts, Manne 2 ay State a 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. * = &tm™roms. Guitars,  & 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop's. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address, _ ae. bs 2) 
4 Ashburton Pl. Boston, Mass. _ 35 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 0t Keith @ Perry B'ld'g, Kansas City, Mo G Unapproached Mandolins, @ 
Ave.. New York City, N. King St., West Toronto, Can. 728 Cooper B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 'p in Quality . ’ 2) 
1212 yak St., Washington, D. Be “420 Goutene Bid’ 9g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, Cal. Ke; Unexcelled in . : Zithers re} 
TEACHERS AGENCY 8 =". .  g 
EACON = Banjos 
120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON a nas a 
P. I. MERRILL, Mgr. beet oe te os ee ee 2) Correspondence invited. »p 
- : = re; Send for Illustrated Catalogue. re 3 
s 3 o/secured Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, *tsiivrisse.| Dp - D 
o Positions ALLENTOWN, PA. {ith year. Does! JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., & 
last year. L. B, Lanpis, - MANAGER. - _ Circulars Free. the states. 8 429-489 Wesningten Street D 
- : and 33 Court Street, BOSTON. a 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. _, Ruavavavavavavavavale 

T Provides epee of on Grades with Competent Teachers. Assi 
eacners Ww oo ecoras in aining ositions IT Is WISE te 
Correspondence with sh 00 RET ANE. TRENOH. manager, 96 State Ot, Albany, ¥. ¥. | "| SHOR THAND » tone chijte Ie fe fase 





| ing feature in all rr institutions. 
you should write to the ISAAC PITMAN’S system adopted by and taught 


For Western POsitIONS yeceer WESTERN AGENCY, £: eine 


viz: ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building. Chicago. ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union 8q., N. Y. 
Take lessons at the Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth 














Send for circulars to the | Ave. N. v. Cor. 20th St. Absolute individual instruc. 
free Registration. —yynioyay, rexcwaRs’ agency, === 
(Support solely from commissions) 26 Wan Gucen Geant, Ghtenne. | ares Foot and Power Machinery. 





and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for usein IN- 
ek) DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Special prices to Educational In- 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. Telephone, Boston 775-2. 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 


Diseases Of the Will By TH. RIBOT, Authorised translations. 
Cloth, 7ic. each, the set, $1.75. W. F. ry coum  aneee co., 
Diseases Of Personality Paper, 25c. each. 911 Ruby Street, RocKFORD, ILI. 
Psychology of Attention Tne open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. |. miserseransseitaragy testis apoesaia 
es y jose using the 
Sonyyeercos “ ” BOOK 
‘ON E PIECE” covers 


$ VACATION IN EUROPE casks scene» SOVERS 


Send for wholesale priced 
Last year a party of educators spent their Vacation in Europe, 


















“y ~y ROS of all publishers (7,500 titles), 














visiting Scotland, England, France, Belgium and Holland. The | ———_______________ 

trip was voted a success. Among them were Dr. Harris, Comr. A 
‘ Goin 

of Education at Washington and Supt. J. M. Greenwood of Kansas. | ] £ EUROPE? 
This year the tour will be improved t in many ways. Time, forty- B@ase 

five days, starts on the S. S. ‘* City of Rome ”’ July 4, 1896. No e@ } H.Gaze & Sons 
night travel after leaving steamer. Stays at Grand Hotel in Paris. 4 The Universal Tourist Agts. (Est. 1844) willsend out 
Travel first class and everything paid. Cost for this magnificent ¢|2 67 Escorted Parties } 
trip $270.00. Decide early and secure circular and berth from @ of the highest-class, Write forthe details. Individ. } 

steamship lincs? Tocsisr GazETrE—Tost FREE. 

8 P lines. ‘ouRIst Ga 8 
H. % KELLOGG, 61 -* Sth Street, N. Ve J crtt Waatnagioy Fe Stok <? as, No¥: f 
 TVeeveveveeeve © v4 ¢ Chicago; 135 So, Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
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‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious - 
The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


| WALTER BAKER & Co. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 
ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 


| THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 


For Vertical Writing, <<S3ue 


VERTICULAR aNnD  VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


BRANDER MATTHEWS 


ON ASMERICAN LITERATURE. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
An Introduction to the Study of 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS, PROFESSOR OF LITERATURE, 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE. CLOTH, ILLUSTRATED, $1.00. 


LIMITED 











4 


91 John Street, NEW YORK. 





An original, authoritative, deeply interesting work by a true artist and scholar, one who is 
thoroughly acquainted with his subject and who has a full knowledge of educational needs. _ It is 
1 book that every reader of good literature as well as every teacher and student of the subject will 


a 
adiome. It is excellently illustrated with portraits, views, and facsimiles of manuscripts. 


lr. Theodore Roosevelt says in ‘THe Bookman” : 


‘“ Mr. Matthews’s volume én American Literature is a piece of work as good of its kind as any 
American scholar has ever had in his hands. Any student of the subject who wishes to do good 
work hereafter must not only read Mr. M atthews’s book, but must largely adopt Mr. Matthews’s 
way of looking at things. For these simply written, unpretentious chapters are worth many times 
as much as the ponderous tomes which contain what usually passes for criticism of our literary 
work, and the principles upon which Mr. Matthews insists with such quiet force and good taste 
are those which must be adopted not only by every student of American writing, but by every 
American writer if he is going to do work that is really worth doing.” 


The ‘‘ EDUCATIONAL REVIEW ” says : 
Literature is written by a man who has a knowledge of educational needs. 
of love of a man of letters who is at the same time a genial humorist.” 


‘*An introduction to the Study of American 
It is also the labor 


Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. 
in regard to examination and introduction cordially 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York City 
Chicago Boston Atlanta and Portland, Oregon 
SELL YOU 


7 ewe “it BUGGY 


Cart. Surry, Phzeton, Spring 
Wagon, Harness or Saddle 
in the world at Lowest 
ye) WwW holesalePrices.Ship- 
ht ed C.O. D. anywhere to 
\Vengene with privilege of 


Correspondence 
invited, 


Also at Cincinnati 


WANTED! 


To correspord with thoroughly competent teachers 
of every kind who will be available tor good posi- 
tions next September. During the last tour years we 
have filled vacancies 





WE WILL 
























IN TWELVE STATES examination. All goods 
: guaranteed as re SLY es money refunded, Send | 
Send stamp for information to for large illustrated catalogue and testimonials Free. 


Writetoday addre ss(in full )\CASH BUY 
158 West VanBuren Street, 


NION 


Southern Educational yy. Rosexrsox, Pie ae 


Bureau, Memruis, Tenn. Manager. 





Tired Braip 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


A brain food. _ It increases the 
capacity for mental labor, and 
acts as a general tonic. It rests 
the tired brain and imparts 
thereto new life and energy. 


Dr. O. C. Stout, Syracuse, 
N. Y., says: 

“T gave it to one patient who was 
unable to transact the most ordinary 
business, because his brain was ‘tired 
and confused,’ upon the least men- 
tal exertion. Immediate relief and 
ultimate recovery followed.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all druggists. 





Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


‘** Excellent in Chafing, Dandruff, Itching.” 
—Med, and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


IT IS PURE, ANTISEPTIC, 
AND SOOTHES IRRITATED SKIN. 


For It is delightful and ben- 
Shampooing. eficial ; makes the hair 
——“aae goft and lustrous; t- 
moves dandruff and prevents baldness. 

For It is refreshing and balsamic ; 
Bathing. leaves the skin smooth and 
—_——— + supple and improves the com- 
piexion. 


WARDS OFF CONTAGION. 


THE PACKER/IFG.CO., New York. 








THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


A Weekly Journal of Education. 


Vol. LI. 


For the Week Ending March 28. 


No. 13 


Copyright 1896, by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 





The business department of THE JOURNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly 
‘Editors of SCHooL JouRNAL.” All letters about subscriptions 
should be addressed to E. L. KELttocc & Co, Do not put editor- 
ial and business items on the same sheet. 


Educative Instruction. 

The thought that it is not the acquisition of knowl- 
edge and skill for their own sake, nor merely the men- 
tal and physical power incidentally gained thereby, 
which makes education of value to the human race, is a 
heritage of the ages. The Great Teacher of Nazareth 
only gave utterance to the idea that had sounded 
through the inspired writings of old when He summed 
up the life destiny of man in the words, “Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God and [through this] everything else 
shall be added unto you.” But though this principle 
is old it was left to this century to filter it into general 
intelligence; before that it was the exclusive property of 
a thoughtful few. 

The struggle to bring out the whole import of this 
thought and to engrave it indelibly in the consciousness 
of the people, especially the men and women entrusted 
with the care of souls, reached its climax in that period 
of storm and stress which gave a new birth to the civil- 
ized world, the period beginning in the second half of 
the eighteenth century. ‘lhe leaders of this movement, 
however, differed greatly in their conceptions of the 
“one thing needful,” the swmmum bonum, that education 
should strive to attain to. The“ kingdom of God” with 
some lay somewhere beyond the pale of civilization and 
consisted in the state of original “innocence ;’’ others 
saw it ina highly civilized state of cosmopolitanism. 
“ The greatest happiness of the greatest number ; ” still 
others saw it in a product of perverted reasoning which 
they chose to call “‘ free’’ virtue, virtue not bound to 
any precept, free even of virtue in the sense in which 
we moderns take the word; yet others concocted a 
heaven of humid sentimentaiism and mysticism to point 
to as the one thing to be sought, and so on, Still the 
pyrotechnics of these classes of “ power-men” give evi- 
dence of a widespread inquiry after the aim of life, the 
guiding star for the educators of the growing genera- 
tion. The final result of this search we have in the peda- 
gogical idea established by Herbart : the supreme object 
of education is formation of a moral-religious character, a 
character whose innermost life-principle is “if we love 
one another, God dwelleth in us, and his love is per- 
fected in us.” This is “the kingdom of God” which 
the educator is to help his pupil to seek for. To this 
end all educative ways and means must tend, and every- 
thing else, knowledge and skill, and mental and physi- 
cal power, will be acquired at the same time. This lat- 
ter point is nowhere more clearly shown than in the 
pedagogics of Herbart and his followers, particularly in 
the theory of “ educative instruction.” 

The thought that attainment of the aim of education 
and xof learning is a thing to be worked for was tolerably 
well established by Basedow, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and 
other pedagogic leaders of the reconstruction period. 
But nearly all of these men, particularly the three just 
named, made the common mistake of combatants of old 
ideas ; they underrated the value of formal instruction. 
Basedow voiced their common opinion in the words, “to 
be sure instruction is an important part of education, 


though in comparison with that culture of the heart to 
virtue, which can be attained also without formal in- 
struction, it is the /east, For it is possible to educate a 
child to high degrees of virtue, of prudence, of morality, 
and bliss, though he never learn to read, write, and 
memorize, and enjoys only an instructive intercourse.” 
Instruction, these men seemed to hold is necessary only 
as a means of fitting the children for the practical work 
of life. 

Pestalozzi, it is admitted, sought to accomplish some- 
thing more by making instruction an instrument for the 
development of thinking power. But even he placed 
comparatively little value upon instruction. He did 
not regard it as the most fruitful culture-power in the 
formation of character. This, Herbart was the first to 
see and demonstrate. He too believed the educational 
aim to be supreme, he too held that instruction must be 
subordinated to education, but—and in this he differs 
from all pedagogic writers before him—he believed edu- 
cation without instruction to be a nonentity, a thing 
impossible. 

Herbart’'s conception of the relation of instruction 
to education is unique in its simplicity and philosophic 
depth. Moral-religious character with him is a combi- 
nation of clear insight into moral-religious truths and 
a strong, persistent, and firm will in per'ect harmony 
with this insight. Instruction, separated from educa- 
tion, aims to fill the mind with certain ideas and to ex- 
ercise the mental and physical powers in the perform- 
ance of certain tasks, thus producing as a net result, 
knowledge and skill in certain departments of human 
endeavor. But Herbart wants it to do more. He 
places it wholly in the service of education, makes it 
truly educative. Its purpose is to develop a clear 
moral-religious insight and at the same time assist also 
in the formation of the will. 

In order to attain to this high aim, instruction is to 
fill the soul of the pupil with an unalloyed love for 
everything beautiful and good, a love born of firm con- 
viction that here is “the kingdom of God,” a love that 
is not satisfied with mere contemplation, but feels an 


inner need to realize itself in action and cunduct. The 
steps it is to take are clearly defined : . 
Firstly, the mind is to gain clear knowledge. It is to 


gather impressions from observation and participation 
in the world of nature and man without, to assimilate 
them in the form of ideas and to store these up 
in memory. 

Secondly, every new knowledge gained is to become 
an active power in the correction and purification of 
older ideas and in the production of new thoughts. In 
short, instruction is to give rise to and develop clear 
reflection. 

Thirdly, through reflection the mind is to be led to 
the formation of clear judgments. 

The highest stage reached in these three steps is, as 
we have seen, power of discernment. And if instruc- 
tion has constantly kept the moral-religious aim in 
view, the results may be summed up thus : 

(a) Through the observation of the world of physical 
nature and experimentation withits objects,the pupil has 
become acquainted with the means placed at his dispos- 
al for the attainment of certain ends that he may choose 
or have pointed out to him, He has gained knowledge 
of and skill in dealing with, physical objects. Reflexion 
has made clear to him the nature of things, the laws 
underlying them, and thus has forced upon him respect 
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for the limits of his activity, and of this power of util- 
izing the objects round about him. 

(4) Through observation of and participation in, the 
world of mankind, he has formed ideas of the doings 
and life purposes of individuals, of political and social 
institutions and their objects, of the struggles and 
ideals of mankind, as portrayed in history and litera- 
ture and the practical work of the present. Reflection 
has opened his eyes to the laws of human development, 
the sources of their prosperity, the destiny of the race. 
He has learned also to respect the limitations of human 
endeavor with regard to its objects. In short, he has 
found his place in the moral-religious world. 

(c) Through his judgment of the results of his in- 
vestigations in the life of nature and of man, finally, he 
has arrived at the point where he can definitely say 
when facing a problem: “ This I cannot do,” or “this 
I ought not to do.” He recognizes that his intentions 
are under the rule of his moral-religious ideas and thus 
limited in their objects, and also that his capability is 
subject to the nature of things, and thus limited in its 
means. 

Here we have in a brief and general outline indicated 
the development, through instruction, of a moral-re- 
ligious insight, in the spirit of Herbartian pedagogics, 
But something greater than this insight to be attained. 
Instruction is to make the pupil not merely a man of 
firm conviction, but a man of deeds springing from an 
earnest and persistent desire to be of highest service 
to humanity. 

» 


Suggestions for the Study of Poor 
Reading. 


By M. V. O’SHEA. 

It will no doubt be granted that the purpose of the 
work in reading in the school should be to cultivate the 
power of getting thought readily and accurately from 
the printed page, and of expressing this to others in a 
natural, fluent, and forceful manner. In ail oral work 
it is the aim to train pupils to be expressive of thought 
as they conceive and feel it, while at the same time 
striving to portray truthfully the thoughts and feelings 
of the author. In order to accomplish this it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the symbols which represent the 
thought should be so thoroughly mastered that they will 
instantly suggest to the reader the things which they 
symbolize ; for otherwise they will be a hindrance to 
him by taking his energy of attention from the 
thought to the signs which should automatically indicate 
it. It is necessary, too, for good expression in reading 
that the pupil should be expressive and fluent in his 
conversation ; and also that he be not over-conscious of 
himself, for when in this condition he cannot let the 
thought and feeling of what he is reading take entire 
possession of him, and find interpretation through all of 
his modes of expression,—the quality, tones, and modi- 
fications of the voice (enunciation, pronunciation, em- 
phasis, inflection, accent, etc.) ; also through facial ex- 
pression, gesture, and so on. 

To read well and fluently, then, requires that the sym- 
bols which express any thought be thoroughly learned 
as to form and pronunciation, and that they be not be- 
yond the child’s ability to comprehend their full and ex- 
act meaning. Unless those two conditions are fulfilled 
in every lesson there can be no reading in the true sense 
of the term. Further, it should be recognized that an 
exceedingly important factor in determining whether 
the child shall be expressive in his reading is the kind of 
life he lives outside of the class-room, whether this be 
such as will cultivate freedom of expression in his plays, 
and in his conversation with others ; or whether the con- 
ditions surrounding his life tend to make him somber 
and inexpressive. The teacher must ever keep in mind 
that the child wtll not express more in his reading than 
he ‘habitually expresses in his associations with play- 
mates and others ; and if from the study of any pupil’s 
emotional nature the teacher discovers that he does not 
appreciate the bright and joyful things of life, for ex- 
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ample, and readily give indication of this appreciation 
through all his means of expression, then she must 
know that there will be difficulty in securing expressive 
reading, at least of a certain character, from that pupil 
in the class-room. 

In the study of any pupil to account for his successes 
or failures in the reading class it is suggested that the 
teacher take notice of the following points : 

1. Is the pupil as quick to perceive differences in form 
as other members of the class? Take a few simple ob- 
jects and have the child reproduce them through draw- 
ing to see if he is able to perceive form and outline 
quickly and accurately. He will represent the objects 
as he sees them, and the size, proportion, and relation 
of parts will indicate accurately how he sees the objects. 
Compare his drawings with those of a pupil who is ready 
in learning new words, and see if there is any difference 
in the accuracy with which the objects are represented, 
Make two designs upon the blackboard having them 
differ from each other but slightly, and see if the pupil 
says they are just alike, or can point out differences 
readily. The regular work of the class-room will afford 
abundant opportunity to test the pupil’s ability to per- 
ceive correctly form and outline, and to observe slight 
differences between somewhat similar forms. 

2. Has he good memory for form and outline? Test 
him in representing from memory simple objects, de- 
signs or words that he has seen several days before. _ 

3. Is he both eye-minded and ear-minded? By this 
is meant, can he give close, continued, and discrimina- 
tive attention through eye and through ear equally well ? 
You can tell this from his regular work in the class- 
room,—whether the things he sees appeal to his inter- 
est and attention more than things that he hears, or 
comes in contact with through any of the other senses. 
As atest, show him in succession ten words, and require 
him to write them after you have finished ; then pro- 
nounce ten words to him with the same rapidity that the 
others were shown and require him to write as before. 
See whether he has reproduced more by sight, or by 
hearing. Study him while you are showing or pronoun- 
cing the words to see if he pronounces them after you, 
thus using his lips to aid in impressing them. To recog- 
nize the meaning of new words readily requires that the 
pupil possess the power to perceive and remember them 
readily through eye alone; while to pronounce them 
correctly requires power of accurate discrimination and 
retention through hearing. 

4. Can the pupil remember well things that have been 
seen? After several days require him to reproduce the 
words that were heard and those that were seen. Does 
the pupil whois not able in making out new words and 
remembering them, reproduce as many of the test words 
as one who is skilful in all the work in reading? __ 

5. Is the pupil’s attention drawn toward other things 
while new words are being studied? If so, he cannot 
perceive and fix either the form or pronunciation of 
words, and consequently will be very deficient in his 
reading work. ; é, 

6. If the pupil is inexpressive in his reading, either in 
body, face, or voice, require him to give you the mean- 
ing of the selection before he attempts to read it. Find 
out if he is familiar with all the objects mentioned, and 
understands all the characteristics described in the les- 
son. If he has mastered the thought that he is going 
to read he can tell you much about it in his own words, 
and the completeness and correctness of expression will 
depend upon his full and accurate appreciation of the 
thought and emotion that he is trying to portray. For 
example, if he is to read about a river, find out what his 
concept of a river is,—whether he understands the man- 
ner in which the water flows ; whether he has ever seen 
a pebbly shore, has ever heard the music of rippling 
waves; in short, whether he knows enough about a 
river to make his reading lesson intelligible. Test him 
on any subject he is expected to read about, and see if 
he understands and appreciates more than he ex- 
presses. 

7. How did the pupil learn to read,—by the sentence, 
word, phonetic, or alphabetic method? If he was 
taught by either of the last three methods require him 
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to give you fluently and definitely the meaning of every 
sentence before he reads it; and then see if he will read 
it with more appropriate expression. 

8. Does the pupil study aloud at home? Does he 
move his lips at his seat? If so, test him in getting 
thought through the eye alone by requiring him to read 
a selection silently and then give you the thought in his 
own words. Many pupils will be found who rely upon 
the ear and lips almost entirely to get the meaning of 
things that are read. 

g. Is the pupil naturally expressive in his conversa- 
tions with you, and in his associations with his fellow- 
pupils? Or, do his thoughts seem to run upon sober 
subjects, and thus give an undertone or monotone to 
his whole life ? 

10. Does the pupil’s face show that he can appreci- 
ate the thought and feeling contained in some fable, 
myth, or folk story that is read tohims¢ Notice him 
especially when he is reading some bright story to see 
if he is able to appreciate the emotion contained in it. 
If so, he will portray this unmistakably through facial 
and bodily expression. 

11. What is the pupil's nationality? Certain nation- 
alities seem by nature to be somber and inexpressive ; 
which is probably due to the monotony and soberness 
of the conditions which have surrounded their lives. 
The voice or face cannot express more than’is in the 
life ; and the teacher must first know what influences 
have shaped the lives of her pupils before she can un- 
derstand their successes or failures in the class- 
room. 

12. Is the voice monotonous? If so, does it indicate 
the same mental and emotional characteristics as does 
the facial expression? Has the pupil learned a number 
of rules for controlling the voice while reading, such as 
“letting the voice fall at a period,” “raising it at a 
question mark,” and so on? If he has, picture the 
course of his voice by drawings upon the board or by 
tracing it in the air, and see if this will make him con- 
scious of his monotones, 

13. Does the pupil find it difficult to recognize new 
words, as to form and pronunciation? If so, he will 
indicate this by hesitating over words while reading : 
or by failing to point out new words in sentences as 
readily as other members of the class. If he has this 
difficulty, test his vision for short or long-sightedness 
or astigmatism. Many pupils seem not to make pro- 
gress in learning new words because they are not able, 
from the lack of keenness of sight, to discover slight 
differences in form. 

14. Is the pupil more conscious of himself when he 
is before his class than of what he is reading about? If 
so, you can easily tell it from the. expression of his 
voice, face, and body. See if you can help the pupil to 
overcome this by speaking frankly about it in the class, 
and by making all pupils feel that there is a sympathe- 
tic instead of a critical spirit in the class toward those 
who are reciting. A pupil cannot be expected to read 
intelligently or well so long as he experiences fear when 
he is trying to read. It must be emphasized again that 
good reading can pe secured only when the full thought 
and emotion contained in any selection being read takes 
entire possession of the reader; and the teacher’s oo- 
servation and study must have for their aim to discover 
if this be the case in all instances. 

15. If the pupil seems to read to himself when he is 
called upon in class, find out if he realizes that he is 
trying to tell something to those who listen. See what 
effect upon him it will have to require other members 
of the class to reproduce the thought of any selection, 
while having depended entirely upon his reading to gain 
it. Try also the plan of having all criticism of any 
pupils reading have reference to the thought as ex- 
pressed in the reading, and as indicated by the emphasis 
put upon certain words, the quality, tone, and modifi- 
cations of the voice, the expression of the face, the at- 
titudes and gestures of the body, etc., rather than to 
pay too much attention to little details, such as the 
omission of small words, or even mispronunciations. 
Pr as of Pedagogy, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, 
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New Light on the Brain. 


The researches of the last thirty years have vastly 
increased our knowledge of the special topography of 
the brain and nervous system. Before that time the 
brain was generally regarded as an organ with a single 
office to perform—that of thought. But the investiga- 
tions of Broca, Goltz, Hitzig, Ferrier, Horsley, and a 
long line of painstaking and laborious experimentalists, 
have succeeded in localizing the sense and motor centers 
in the cortex of the cerebrum, and in affording a reason- 
ably adequate ground for our knowledge of exactly 
where certain functions are performed. 

But those intellectual processes which go by the name 
of thought, volition, memory, the association of ideas, 
etc., have not yet been thoroughly explained on a basis 
of pure physical science. The trend of modern physi- 
ology points unquestionably, however, in one direction, 
and indicates the possibility of a physical explanation 
of the mechanism of intellection. 

That the subject may be thoroughly understood be- 
fore the attempt is made to draw conclusions therefrom, 
I will set down as briefly and as tersely as possible just 
what the experimentalists above noted and otker labor- 
ers in the same vineyard have definitely discovered. 
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Fic. 1.—NERVE CELLS oF CorTEX. fig. 1.—Normal nerve cells in the 
cortex of the cerebrum: a, 4, connective tissue cell in the superficial 
layer; c, d, connective tissue cell in the third layer. fig. 2.—Different 
forms of cortical brain cells: @, 4, c, cells in the superficial layer; c¢, 
d, cells in the third layer. fig. 3.—Section of vertical layer of cortex, 
(After Camillo Golgi.) 


NERVE CEI.LS AND FIBERS. 


The whole nervous system (by which term I include 
brain, spinal cord, and nerves), consists of cells of difter- 
ent shapes and sizes connected with each other by fibers 
of microscopical diameter. Nerve trunks are simply 
bundles of fibers held together by a restraining sheath. 

The cell-body is the tuber or root. The primitive, 
round embryonic cell (see “a” Fig. 6) germinates 
first rootwards. Just like a seed planted in loamy soil. 

This germinal root, growing and branching out, be- 
comes in time the neuron of the cell-body. The tree, 
or trunk, which sprouts and pushes its way upwards 
from the cell-body is the dendren. (See Figure 6.) 

External, natural stimuli of sense enter the cell-body 
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through its dendron and leave it via its neurons, This 
is the universal pathway of normal nerve waves. 
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RETINA OF EYE, 

k13. 2,—A, layer of rods and cones; &, body of cell; C, outermost plexi- 
form layer; 4, layer of bipolar cells; /, inner plexiform layer; G, 
layer of ganglion cells ; H, layer of fibers of optic nerve; a, rods; 4, 
cones; @, bipolar rod-cells; ¢, bipolar cone-cells; e, ramifications of 
bipolar rod-cells ;_/, ramifications of bipolarcone cells ; g, 4, 2, 7, 4, gan- 
glion cells in various layers of the inner plexiform zone; x, contact 
point of rods and bipolar rod-cells; z, contact point of cones and bi- 
polar cone-cells ; ¢, epithelial cells, s, centrifugal nerve fiber. (After 
Ramon y Cajal.) 


An artificial, electric stimulus applied in the centre 
of a dendron flows in both directions. (Vide experiment 
on rat’s tail on page 17.) 

It was formerly taught that the connection of cell 
with cell by means of fibers was continuous. For pur- 
poses of practical explanation it is. So that one nerve 
fiber may be said to be connected at either extremity 
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Fic. 3.—Showing at the lower edge of the: figure a serfes of 
basket-like terminations of neurons which surround the bodies 
of the great cells of Purkinje in the cortex of the cerebellum. 
Ramén y Cajal.) Z, cell-body; /V, neurons ; B, basket-like 
terminations arising from cell Z, and enclosing the cells -of 
Purkinje. 

with a different cell body. Modern embryology shows 
that the zeurodlast, or productive element of a cell, 


gives rise not only to the cell body itself, but also to all 
its prolongations,(as shown in Fig. 5,)and these prolong- 
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ations can be followed into the immediate vicinity of 
other cells and their many poles. But, as a rule, this 
connection is not strictly continuous. 

Ramon y Cajal, the distinguished Spanish student of 
cerebral physiology, has discovered a direct connection 
by fiber, between some of the hair cells of the cochlea 
and the cells in the center of audition in the brain, 
But in the case of no other sense has this direct con- 
nection been demonstrated. In some instances he has 
found that the nerve fiber from—we will say—one of 
the spindle or pyramidal cells at the base of the retina 
(see Fig. 2) terminates in a small disk-like expansion on 
the surface of a cell in the corpora quadrigemina. 

In other cases the nerve fiber terminates in an elabor- 
ate drush, which encloses the body of a second cell as in 
a basket (see Fig. 3). In still other localities of the 
brain and cord the nerve fibers from one cell form their 
final brush or basket around the terminal fibers from 
another cell. (Figs. 4 and 6.) 

Thus sensory impressions are in many instances 
obliged, as it is now believed, to pass across the interval 
between terminal fibers and cells, or between terminal 
fibers and terminal fibers. And this microscopical 
Midland is plainly necessary to the Zconomy of 
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thought and reflex action. The cells which seem to 
play an active part in the processes of sensation and 
intellection are what are known as multipolar cells, or 
cells with many irregular prolongations (see Fig. 1). 
These cells are a higher development from round em- 
bryonic eells. Each of these multipolar cells consists 
of an irregular sac filled with granules and containing 
within itself a nucleus. Within that still is a nucleolus. 
These nuclei and nucleoli form the famous “ protoplasm 

of Huxley—“ the physical basis of life.” A more recent 
explanation devised by Weismann, is as follows. “ In 
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its quiescent state the ovum is a single cell filled up 
with protoplasm, and containing a nucleus. The nu- 
cleus has its own membrane, and contains again proto- 
plasm (nucleoplasm), as well as a coiled thread of some 
substance of unknown composition, easily stained under 
the microscope, and therefore named “chromatin.” 





Fig.—5 —A group of human‘nerve cells drawn to scale; x 200 
diameters. A, cell from ventral horn of spinal cord ; 3, cell 
from the spinal ganglion of dorsal root, with its nerve pro- 
cess ; C, cell from the column of Clarke; D, “Solitary” cell 
from the dorsal horn of the spinal cord; £, cross-section of 
a large nerve fibre ; F, granule cells from the cortex of the 
—— (Modified fram Waller, Human Physiology, 
1893. a 


When the time of maturation of the ovum has come, 
some change (evidenced by the appearance of easily 
stained spots) goes on in the protoplasm of the ovum, 
and two radiated bodies (named asters, centers, or cen- 
trosomes) appear in it. They consist of linear granula- 
tions of the protoplasm itself, radiating from a central 





FiG. 6 .—A-D, showing the phylogenetic development of matute 
nerve cells in a series of ‘vertebrates: a-e, the-ontogenetic 
development of growing cells in a typical mammal. In both 
cases only pyramidal cells from the cerebrum are shown. A, 
frog; B, lizard. ; C, rat; D, man; a, neuroblast without den- 
drons; 4, commencing dendrons; ¢, dendrons further des 
veloped ; 4, first.appearance of collateral branches ; ¢, further. 
— of collaterals and dendrons. (From S. Ramén y 

ajal. 

sphere and moving along the radial lines. The mem- 
brane of the nucleus breaks, protoplasm and nucleoplasm 
mixing together, and the chromatin coil unfolds and 
divides into granulated looped rods, the number of 
which varies in different species, but which we may 
take to be four, in order to fix our ideas. These rods 
split longitudinally, one-half of the splits being attracted 
by one central body and the other half by the other 
body, and the nucleus of the ovum thus divides into 
two parts, one of which is extruded from the ovum and 
divides again, outside of it, into two halves. By the 
Same time the new chromatin rods, which have remained 
in the ovum (they are four in our example), divide into 
two pairs, and one pair is again expelled. The nucleus 
of the ovum thus contains now but two chromatin rods 
instead of four—that is, half the normal number. It is 
ready to be fertilized.” (See “A” Fig. 5) 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Letters. 
‘Bad Eye Factory.” 


My attention has just been called to an article in the 
Outlook for Feb. 29, by Prof E. W. Scripture, in which 
it is maintained that the school is a “ bad eye factory.” 
The article, it seems to me, should be commended to 
the particular notice of your readers for two special 
and diverse reasons; first, because it is likely to do 
much good, if considered and applied intelligently, and, 
secondly, because it is liable to do much harm, if read 
without interlinear qualifications, 

In rebuking in a trenchant manner the ignorance and 
carelessness of teachers who permit injury to be 
wrought upon the eyesight of young children by poorly 
printed books and improper exercises, Prof. Scripture 
is rendering an important service to humanity ; but 
some of his peremptory assertions and picturesque in- 
ferences are mischievous, since readers are expected to 
accept them upon the authority of a specialist. The 
article illustrates the common error of attempting to 
gain emphasis by extravagance ; if the statements were 
correct, it would make our educational system, in the 
kindergarten and primary grades at least, a vast organi- 
zation of crime against children. But Prof. Scripture 
probably knew that he was tilting against wind-mills 
for exercise, when he touched up his scientific matter 
with a little high-colored exaggeration. 

In the first place, terrifying statistics from the Ger- 
man schools and the Bavarian army do not establish 
the existence of a “bad eye factory” in America. The 
disciplinary system of Germany is so radically different 
from that of America that no such argument from anal- 
ogy is valid, certainly not at present in the absence of 
any elaborate investigation of the facts in this country. 
The German statistics—"with the emperor’s famous 
manifesto against spectacles added—are useful to us 
mainly as a warning of possible dangér and as an incen- 
tive to more thorough investigation. 

Among the “crimes of the kindergarten” Prof. 
Scripture enumerates many of the simple occupations, 
of which the “ most dangerous” is the making of chains 
with pieces of straw and colored paper, and “fairly 
bad” is the stringing of wooden beads. The only di- 
rect evidence offered in support of this damaging con- 
clusion is the fact that “ my own little girl” had trouble 
with the beads. If he had watched the actual work of 
children in the kindergarten from day to day, he would 
certainly have noted the fact that in the occupations 
he mentions the sense of touch is employed almost as 
much as the sense of sight. The child does not con- 
centrate his attention sufficiently to produce any pro- 
longed strain upon the eye, and it would be a poor kin- 
dergartner who should require or permit such concen- 
tration. 

The design for the perforating needle which Prof. 
Scripture reproduces in evidence is certainly bad, but 
it is merely a bad example of a bad method which has 
long been abandoned by the best kindergartners. Prof. 
Scripture does not appear to recognize the fact that the 
German system as originally introduced into this 
country is one thing, and the American modification of 
that system quite a different thing. The pattern ex- 
hibited in his article is quite likely “no exaggeration ” 
of what was once true and what may yet be true here 
and there; just as a geography lesson of two hundred 
map questions, destructive to both eye and mind, is no 
exaggeration of the practices of thirty years ago. But 
to draw out specimens from one’s private collection of 
pedagogical relics and assume that they represent the 
present beliefs and practices of intelligent and progres- 
sive teachers is to do gross injustice to such teachers. 

I can stop to comment upon only one of Prof. Script- 
ure’s eight “rules :”—‘Instruction in writing shall 
not take place before the tenth year of age.” Now 
since by rule 2 there must be no “ regular school work 
with books” until the child reaches his eighth year, and 
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Since with books there can be little ar no progress with- 
out writing, it would seem, therefore, that there is 
nothing to be done but to leave the child in the kinder- 
garten all these six or seven years, bad as it is. It is 
safe to say that Prof. Scripture would not have been 
writing as a scientific specialist in this year of grace had 
his own education been so scientifically neglected. 
Some critic has said that he could not weigh his own 
judgments until he had put them in print and allowed 
them to get cold. Perhaps this was Prof. Scripture’s 
purpose in printing these rules. J. W. ABERNETHY, 
Brooklyn, March 21, 1896. Berkeley Institute. 


The Other Side. 


In THE JouRNAL of March 14,a writer of note argues 
in favor of the examination, because it is of use “to 
keep the grades uniform, to test the success of the 
teacher, and to make promotions from one grade to 
another.” Would it not be well for all who are in any 
way responsible for the existing methods to consider 
this matter very carefully? Though the teaching test 
is a necessary part of all true teaching, yet nearly all 
who ‘have studied this examination from the standpoint 
of the parent, the pupil, the teacher, the principal, and 
the superintendent have been forced to condemn it un 
reservedly. Of the many objections to the final exami. 
nation, as usually carried on, a few are mentioned 
briefly : 

1. Because it does “keep the grades uniform.” Truly 
it is the cause and the bulwark of the attempted uni- 
formity, and no thoughtful educator will dare deny that 
this very uniformity, of which it isthe cause, is the most 
serious fault to be found with the graded school. So 
long as the final examination remains, so long will the 
serious charge that “the public school machinery re- 
quires uniformity in every child” be unanswerable. So 
long will the grades be iron-clad in their attempt to 
crush out, not only the differences of temperament and 
home advantages, but even the differences in mental 
ability, which the Almighty has predetermined. Until 
this demon of uniformity is throttled let us stop talking 
about the new education, child study , and all those de- 
sirable things of which we are now getting so much in 
theory and so little in practice. Is it not time we cease 
putting the children in “educational mills” made by 
this examination fiend? Mills which are guaranteed to 
turn them out alike and to crush out all that ind’vidual- 
ity which God meant should be a guide’to their educa- 
tion and usefulness and not a hindrance. 

2. Because they are of use “ to test the success of the 
teacher.” Though such is not the case, suppose it does 
test the teacher and that in every building there 1s one 
teacher of doubtful ability, can it be that a thousand 
pupils must be subjected to the terrors ofa “ final” 
in order that one teacher may betested? Can it be that 
there are principals and superintendents who have found 
no better way to test a teacher? If so, then for the 
sake of the defenceless children, get those who can! 
It may be the easiest way for the superintendent, but 
there are those who think that the schools are for the 
children rather than for the superintendent or princi- 
pals. Has the time not come when we should cease 
condemning the teachers because they cannot “stuff” 
the children with everything that the superintendent 
might ask? Must the faithful teacher be condemned 
because she cannot thwart the will of the Almighty ! 
To-day’s paper tells us that, because of this, a teacher 
of twenty-five years’ experience, was reduced in salary 
from $1250 to $700. What teacher does not know of 
similar instances? 

3. Because it is used “ to make promotions from one 
grade to another.” For the purpose of promotion, the 
examination is worse than useless; for without fear 
of successful contradiction it may be asserted that there 
is no teacher worthy of the name who does not know 
before the examination what the result of the examina- 
tion should be. Every teacher knows that by hook or 
crook some pass who should not and some fail who 
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should have been promoted. Just yesterday we read 
that in a certain city “ but few passed,” and in the same 
article, that “ pupils who were perfectly able to pass a 
reasonable examination failed to do so and two of the 
principals went so far as to apologize to the classes for 
keeping back pupils who were entitled to promotion.” 

4. Because it is addressed to a system of drilled-in 
facts to be answered from memory. If the object of ed- 
ncation be to develop this particular kind of memory at 
the expense of all the other faculties, to fill the mind 
with words without ideas, to teach to imitate and repeat 
rather than to think, then the examination as a test for 
promotion is satisfactory. But if it be to develop all 
those powers with which, in greater or less degree God 
has endowed each one, to “ develop in the individual all 
the perfection of which he is susceptible,” then examina- 
tions, upon which so much depend, defeat the very ob- 
ject for which we are supposed to work. 

5. Because it prevents broad and progressive teach- 
ing and makes out of the teachera “grind.” Every 
teacher who is to be judged by the results of a final 
test must get into rut-work and turn out machine pupils. 
No time can be spent in securing the clear explanation, 
the logical analysis, the useful and interesting knowl- 
edge ; all these are left behind for that which will pay 
in examination percentage. Being of necessity one- 
sided and narrow they will be followed by narrow teach- 
ing, for the character of the examination determines the 
character of the work necessary to prepare for it. 

6. Because the knowledge which the children do pos- 
sess, if it may be called knowledge, has been forced by 
the hurried committing of “ possible questions,” “ one- 
word answers” and “pointers,” which are not under- 
stood or retained. As with the stomach, so with the 
mind ; not that which enters, but that which is digested 
and assimilated, strengthens, and develops. Over-load- 
ing either the stomach or the mind leads to indigestion, 
disgust, and nausea. 

7. Because it causes much unnecessary drudgery on 
the part of pupils and teachersand causes many mental 
wrecks. The pupils know that, no matter what the 
condition of their health, a failure at this time means an 
utter failure ; means the spending of another year in 
“threshing over old straw.” That strength and blood 
which should go to build up body and brain, is ex- 
pended in senseless over pressure. Few, except the 
watchful parents and conscientious teachers realize the 
direful results of the mental strain on those who are 
constantly being goaded by the fear of not passing. 
The LZvery Evening, of Wilmington, Del., tells us that 
“they are stuffed even on the day of examination.” 
A week ago, the New York papers told of the girl who 
“ died while preparing for the examination.” 

The Philadelphia 7imes tells how “ His mind was de- 
ranged while preparing for examination:” So it goes, 
and we give scarcely a thought to the millions of chil- 
dren who are subjected to this unnecessary torture. Is 
it right ? Isit just? Is itto be wondered at that the 
doctors all tell us that but few appreciate the effects of 
the examinations on the nervous ones? 

%. Because the pupils who are absent, or for any rea- 
son, are unable to swallow the mass of indigestible ma- 
terial catechised into the rest, fail, even though their 
ability to do the work of the next grade, is unques- 
tioned. 

9. Because the effect on character-building of the 
great temptation to deceit, is not the least objection. 
All must agree that the tendency of the final examina- 
tion is to develop and foster deceit, jealousy, and sel- 
fishness on the part of the pupils; and dishonesty, 
scolding and irritability on the part of the teacher. _ 

10, Because the time spent is one-third more than 1s 
necessary to give as much useful knowledge and better 
educational -training. 

Other reasons why the final examination is not satis- 
factory and must go, might be given, but time and 
space do not permit. Where isthe thoughtful educa- 
tor who has not changed his position on this subject 
during the past decade? Where is the city noted for 
its schools that clings to them as of old? 
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When this dying-examination fiend has been com- 
pletely strangled and Pluto claims his own, peans will 
rise from hundreds-of-thousands of ransomed children 
and from all conscientious teachers and anxious par- 
ents. W. J. SHEARER. 

Elizabeth, N. /. 


Education of the Indian. 


In answer to your request to furnish you certain data 
concerning the character and extent of Indian educa- 
tion under government control, I beg to submit to you 
the following : 


The government work of Indian education is carried 
on in 110 day schools with a capacity of 4,145 pupils ; 
in 79 reservation boarding schools with a capacity of 
7,960 pupils ; and in 22 bonded industrial training 
schools with a capacity of 5,025 pupils. Moreover, the 
government during the past year entered into contract 
with a number of private, philanthropic institutions for 
the education of 3,522 Indian children, and with a num- 
ber of public district schools, located near Indian re- 
servations, for the education of 487 children. This 
makes a grand total of 21,139 children, for whose edu- 
cation the government has made provision. This num- 
ber represents probably a little more than 60 per cent. 
of the Indian youth between the ages of 6 and 16, ex- 
clusive of the New York Indians and the five civilized 
tribes, whose education is not under government con- 
trol. During the year 1895 there were enrolled in the 
schools under the immediate control of the government 
23,036 children, with an average attendance of 18,188, 
or 1,058 more than the capacity of the schools would 
justify. With the ensuing year, however, this discrep- 
ancy will be fully removed by the establishment of new 
schools, and by the extension of existing plants. 

The Indian day school is, as nearly as conditions per- 
mit, conducted on the plan of the rural district school. 
Among the Pueblos of New Mexicoand the mission In- 
dians of California these schools are situated in or near 
Indian villages. The buildings contain a school-room 
and living quarters for the teacher, who receives the 
children daily and gives them instruction in the three 
R’s, and in suitable domestic and agricultural industries 
as conditions may call for and permit. Among the 
Sioux, who are scattered over wider areas, the day 
school teacher is assisted by a house-keeper, whose 
duty it is to prepare for the children a simple noon-day 
meal, and to instruct the girls in the simpler arts of 
house-keeping. The literary progress made at such 
schools is necessarily small, but the influence which the 
devoted men and women engaged in this work exercise 
through the children upon the Indian 
homes, and upon the attitude of the 
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school but a home and community as well, and ina gen- 
eral sense even a church, in which their religious in- 
stincts and ethical impulses are cultivated without de- 
nominational bias. 

The non-reservation boarding schools are usually de- 
nominated industrial schools. Although in a few cases 
smaller children are not excluded, it is the aim to ad- 
mit to these schools only advanced Indian youth, not 
under 14 years of age. In these schools the industrial 
departments are quite extensively organized. The 
boys receive systematic instruction in carpentry, in 
blacksmithing, in wagon making, in shoe and harness 
making, in tailoring, in agriculture, gardening, fruit- 
culture and stock-raising ; the girls, in general house- 
keeping, cooking, laundry work, sewing, needlework of 
every description, in gardening and dairy work, The 
pupils are, at the same time, instructed as thoroughly 
as conditions will permit in the ordinary school 
branches, including drawing, singing, geography, his- 
tory, and such English literature as they can appreci- 
ate. Much attention is paid to their instruction in the 
amenities of social life, to the establishment of a healthy 
self-esteem, and of the broad patriotism of American 
citizenship. 

Several of these schools have special departments for 
the training of Indian youth who may desire to fit them- 
selves for the work of teaching, and for clerical work. 
Viewed as a whole, these schools are practically indus 
trial Indian villages in which the young Indians accord- 
ing to bent and ability are trained in the arts of civilized 
life, and steadily lifted towards the ideals of intelligent 
and efficient American citizenship. 

It is needless to say that a number of these young In. 
dians, on their return to their tribes or reservations, 
failing to find opportunities for using the knowledge 
and skill and for realizing the ideals which they gained 
at school, relapse more or less into the indolence and 
shiftlessness of tribal life. The greater number, how- 
ever, emancipate themselves more or less completely in 
their mode of life from tribal influences, and by their 
example and instruction reconcile their tribes more and 
to assimilation with the civilization of their white 
brothers. 


It is the policy of the government to employ as many 
of these young people as may be available and fitted for 
the work in the school and agency work. At present 
fully 25 per cent. of the school employes are Indians, 
and with the increasing effectiveness of schools it is 
hoped that in less than five years 50 per cent of the 
school employes will be of Indian blood. 

W. N. HAILMANN, 


Washington, D.C. Supt. Indian Schools. 








older Indians towards civilization is 
most salutary. 

The reservation boarding schools 
are homes for children living upon the 
reservations. On reservations supplied 
with day schools the boarding school 
admits children between the ages of 
12 and 16, in other places between the 
ages of 6 and 16. Our boys learn to 
do the heavier chores of domestic 
work, to cultivate the garden and the 
field, to take care of the stock, to man- 
ipulate the tools of the carpenter and 
the blacksmith, and in some cases to 
make and mend their own shoes and 
other clothing. The girls, in their 
turn, are instructed in the various arts 
of house-keeping and dressmaking. In 
addition to these, all of the children 
have a half-day session in the school- 
room, where they are taught to speak, 
read, and write the English language 
and the ordinary branches of com- 
mon school education. To the chil- 
dren the institution is not only a 
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SCHOOL HOUSE AT CAMBRIDGE, Mass. C, H. McClare, Architect. 
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Editorial Notes. 


One educational journal says that at the Jacksonville 
meeting the term “apperception” was uttered but 
once, and then only in a low whisper. Why this sneer 
at a pedagogical foundation principle? All teaching 
that fails to attend to the proper apperception of new 
ideas is worthless, The popularity of Rooper’s charm- 
ing little work “A Pot of Green Feathers” and of 
Lange’s monograph “An Apperception” shows that 
American teachers pays no attention to the croakers 
who joke at apperception in their rejoicings at the 
“ passing of the fads.” 








Are you preparing to celebrate the hundredth birth- 
day of Horace Mann? THE JourNAL would like to 
know your plans. Some intend to plant a tree in honor 
of the father of the American free common school. 
More suggestions are wanted. Sapienti sat. 





An English educationist, H. Holman, comes forward 
with a novel argument against. the practice of employ- 
ing fairy tales, traditions, and folk-lore—* very old ma- 
terial,” as he calls 1t—as educative means. In his re- 
cently published work on “ Education” he attempts to 
show that these stories are not the product of a “ pro- 
found and luxurious power of constructive imagination, 
but to ignorance, and want of power to realize the de- 
tails and relations of space, time, energy, and the like.” 
Hence he thinks “ they encourage the personifying ten- 
dency of the little learner, they directly lead to error, 
and make the path to truth very much harder to travel.” 
After examining the reasons why children love these 
stories he arrives at the conclusion: “It is the man- 
ner, and not the matter, which is of real value.” He 
shows his hand, and voices the realistic tendency of this 
shortsighted, “scientific ” age when he adds: “ Surely, 
therefore, the proper thing to do is to subject children 
to the fairy tale material of our own times and knowl- 
edge. The fairy tales and wonders of science, history, 
travel, adventure, and the like, will,we hold, satisfy in 
the best form, every possible requirement of the case. 
If this be so, then the period during which we seek to 
get progress through proceeding from the indefinite to 
the indefinite, and so gradually to the definite, will be 
very much shortened.” If the progress of scientific 
instruction is to bring educational theory to this point, 
then give us Simon-pure Herbartian pedagogics with 
with its culture-epochs idea and all. What this age 
needs to counteract soul-less materialism is culture of 
the power of imagination, love of literature, and IDEALS. 
The myths of the infancy of humanity are valuable 
means to this end in early education. We cannot ac- 
cept the proposition of Mr. Holman to dump children 
at once into reality. Knowledge is not the only thing 
we are after. 





There is a close relation between the progress of the 
pupil in acquiring knowledge, and his desire to be a 
higher and a holier being. The desire to do the will of 
God leads to a desire for knowledge. It is well to re- 


member that it is natural to desire to acquire knowl- 
edge. If one does not desire to know more it is pos- 


sible he has wrong ideas of what is wanted of him by 
the teacher; it may be that evil ideas gathered from 
books, as in the case of the young “ train wreckers,” are 
filling his mind. 
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Horace Mann. 


In the annals of American educators the name of Hor- 
ace Mann leads all the rest. Others, since his day, have 
been more skilled in the science of psychology or of peda- 
agogy ; others have made a more careful study of meth- 
ods, and have scrutinized more closely child nature; but 
no one has equaled him in touching the heart of the com- 
mon people of the state, and in awakening in their minds 
an enthusiasm in behalf of popular education. And yet it 
is too true that his name is seldom mentioned in the 
modern institute. Our teachers know something of 
Froebel and Pestalozzi and Comenius, but of Horace 
Mann, the greatest educator of the century, they are 
comparatively ignorant. This ought not to be so, for, 
if we are ever to have a distinctly American system of 
education, it must be founded upon the principles so 
clearly stated in his lectures and reports. 

Horace Mann was an American in all his instincts, 
thoughts, and impulses. He believed that the high 
purpose of the public school is to fit children to become 
American citizens, worthy the renown of the nation. 
The teacher of to.day who is desirous of building Ameri- 
can character in the children, can find no more suggest- 
ive study than the works and life of Horace Mann. 

—HEnry SaBIN. 


— 


Two leading principles should be regarded as a sound 
basis for the education of early childhood : 

(1) The recognition of the child’s spontaneous activ- 
ity, andthe stimulation of this activity in certain well- 
defined directions by the teachers. 

(2) The harmonious and complete development of the 
whole of a child’s faculties. The teacher should pay 
especial regard to the love of movement, which can 
alone secure healthy physical conditions ; to the ob- 
servant use of the organs of sense, especially those of 
sight and touch ; and to that eager desire of question- 
ing which intelligent children exhibit. All these should 
be encouraged under due limitation and should be de- 
veloped simultaneously, so that each stage of develop- 
ment may be complete in itself. 


(From a circular of the English Education Department, issued in 1893.) 


Leading Events of the Week. 


Leprosy is said to prevail to an alarming extent on the shores 
of the Baltic.—Great Britain makes an agreement with Nicara- 
gua for the appointment o! a commission to settle claims for 
losses sustained by British subjects on the Mosquito reserve.-—— 
The Raines excise bill is signed by Gov. Morton and becomes a 
law. ——England is said to have become a member of the alliance 
with Italy, Austria, and Germany.—— Minister Pauncefote nego- 
tiating with Secretary Olney for the settlement of the Venezuela 
question.—Ficld Marshal Yamagata, of Japan, who is on his 
way to attend the coronation of Czar Nicholas, will reach the 
United States in a few days.——Gen. Booth offers to restore 
Ballington Booth to the command of the Salvation Army in 
America.—Frederick W. N. Crouch, the author of Kathleen 
Mavourneen, near death in Baltimore. 








Dr. Poland’s Successor. 


In mentioning candidates for the state superintendency of New 
Jersey in THE JOURNAL of March 7, the name of Supt. Vernon 
L. Davey, of East Orange, was not included, as information had 
been received that he would rot allow the use of his name in that 
connection. The position was tendered Mr. Davey by the gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, but, much to the regret of the teachers of 
the state he declined to accept it, preferring to remain in East 
Orange, where he has built up a most excellent school system 
and where his work is very highly appreciated. 

Supt. Ralston, of Asbury Park, is said to lead the sc hool men ; 
and Charles L. Baxter, of Plainfield, and James L. Hayes, of 
Newark, the “ outsiders.” 

LATER. March 25.—The news is just received that Governor 
Griggs has appointed Mr, Baxter to succeed Mr. Poland. 
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Neuro-Social Data. 


TABULAR STATEMENT GIVING QUANTITATIVE MEASURE- 
MENTS OF SENSIBILITY IN PERSONS OF DIFFER- 
ENT AGES AND DIFFERENT CLASSES 
OF SOCIETY, 


Paper before the annual meeting of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion by Dr. Arthur McDonald, specialist in the United States Bureau of Ed- 
ucation, Washington, D.C. 


The tests for temperature discrimination were made with Eu- 
lenberg’s thermzsthesiometer ; those for pain with the author’s 
own algometer applied to the temporal muscle. All the psychical 
conditions were made as uniform as possible, especially with the 
children. Should these results be confirmed by experiments on 
larger numbers of individuals, the following statements would be 
probable : 


Middle-aged women of the educated classes are much less 
acute in the sense of locality on the wrist, but much more acute 
to the heat than young women of the wealthy classes (Nos. I. and 
II., columns 2, 3, 4, 5, 6). 

Young men of the wealthy classes are much more sensitive to 
locality and pain than the men in the Boston Army of the Unem- 
ployed (Nos. III. and IV., columns 3, 4, 7, 8). 

Young women of the wealthy classes are much less sensitive to 
locality and heat, but much more sensitive to pain than young 
men of the wealthy classes (Nos. II., 1II., columns 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8). As to pain, it is true in general that women are more sensi- 
tive than men, as shown in a former investigation. But as re- 
marked then, it does not necessarily follow that women cannot 
endure more pain than men. 
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Boys are more sensitive to locality and heat before puberty 
than after. Girls are more sensitive to locality before puberty, 
but their sensibility to heat is about the same before and after 
puberty (Nos. XI.—XIV., columns 3, 4, 5, 6). 


Colored boys are more sensitive to locality and heat than white 
boys. Colored girls are less sensitive to locality but more sensi- 
tive to heat than white girls (Nos. VI. and XVI., columns 3, 4, 
5,6). Colored boys are more sensitive to locality and heat than 
colored girls (Nos. XV. and XVI., columns 3, 4, 5, 6). 


The left wrist is more sensitive to locality, heat, and pain than 
the right wrist ; only one exception. (No. III., columns 3, 4). 

These measurements are the first ever made on the nervous 
system of school children. 


Their Zractical value, aside from their scientific, is this: Any 
pupil twenty per cent. above or below these averages for its age 
should be reported to the family physician ; it is doubtful whether 
such a pupil should be allowed in school ; if allowed they should 
be separated from the others. There are too many bright pupils 
with weak bodies. 

The importance of such facts increases as other facts are dis- 
covered, 
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Military Drill. 


Boston, MAss.-- At the fourth meeting of the Boston Physi- 
cal Education Society “ The Scope and Limitations of Military 
Drill in Elementary and Secondary Education” was discussed. 
The speakers were Dr. E. M. Hartwell, director of physical train- 
ing in the Boston schools; Dr. D. A. Sargent, director of the 
Hemenway gymnasium at Harvard; Capt. John Bigelow, Jr., 
U.S. A., military instructor at the Institute of Technology; Dr. 
J.G. Blake, member of the school committee; Col. T. F Ed 
munds, first corps of cadets; and C. J. Lincoln, master of the 
Dorchester high school. 

The physical directors objected to military drill in the public 
schools on the grounds that it is a bad physical education. Two 
military men agreed that the military results amount to nothing, 
and the boys have to be untaught and instructed in essential 
things. On the other hand, military drill was approved by two 
educators because boys are benefited by the discipline. 

Dr. Hartwell described three movements toward military train- 
ing in the public schools after the wars of 1776, 1812, and 1861, 
which resulted in the establishment of West Point and other mil- 
itary academies, and the introduction of military drill in the high 
schools of many states. The Coombs bill, which was recently 
defeated, provided that fifty army officers be detailed at the re- 
quisition of such high schools all over the country a3 wished to in- 
struct its pupils. 

The main thing is sound bodies, and if the nations of Europe 
rely upon their gymnasia to fit its youth for soldiers, given a 
sound, good physique, it is easy enough for the military officers 
to make good fighting machines of them. Dr. Sargent said his 
attention had first been drawn to military training by finding 
that the students who went to Harvard from the Boston schools 
where they were drilled to carry arms, were physically deformed 
by the drill. Dr. Sargent finds that a great objection to the drill 
is that it is not suficient to arouse a moral earnestness and en- 
thusiasm among the boys. Another objection is, that it exer- 
cises only one side of the body. 

Capt. Bigelow thought that boys would be better off for gym- 
nastic training or instruction in good sports. Military drill gives 
no mental or moral qualifications, 

Dr. Blake and Mr. Lincoln approved the military drill, because 
it makes boys more manly and better disciplined. 

Col. Edmunds said that the whole thing revolves around the 
musket, which is an instrument of death. The soldier is a li- 
censed murderer, and you cannot teach boys military tactics with- 
out recognizing that fact. 


“ The Bad Eye Factory.” 


In a recent number of the Oxt/ook appeared an article with the 
above significant title, by Dr. E. W. Scripture. The factory re- 
ferred to is the school, and Dr. Scripture says, “‘ that with a few 
exceptions, whatever short-sightedness there is, we can consider 
as the price we pay for education ; as our education comes mostly 
from the schools, we can lay the chief blame there. 

“There are several processes of bad-eye making, all of them 
carried on in our schools, but I will speak the of only one. This 
process consists in forcing children to do work too close to the 
eyes.” 

Dr. Scripture attacks the ‘‘ Froebelian Occupation,” and advo 
cates doing away with perforation paper, sewing with worsteds, 
cork or pea work, the making of chains of straws, and paper cir- 
cles and the stringing of wooden beads. ‘ There is no excuse 
for retaining these exercises,” says Dr. Scripture, “and they are 
among the very worst of all for producing short-sightedness, and 
are employed when the eyes are most easily injured. They are 
really crimes of the kindergarten,” 

Miss Laura Fisher, supervisor of the kindergarten in Boston, 
said that Dr. Scripture probably referred to the work in Germany. 
The work in perforating paper is abolished in Boston, and in 
nearly all the large cities, It was given up because it was found 
to be somewhat trying to children whose eyes were at all sensi- 
tive. As to the work in worsteds, the holes in the cardboard are 
large enough to admit a large-sized darning needle, and they can 
be seen at quite adistance. The stringing of wooden beads Miss 
Fisher calls the least harmful of any occupation, as they are 
strung oe a cord larger than a shoe-lace, and the work can be 
done with the eyes shut. 

“ Of course we cannot provide against the contingency of con- 
stitutionally weak eyes, neither can we offset the injury that may 
be done to the ie of children in infancy or during that portion 
of the time in which the children are not in the kindergarten. It 
seems to me that Dr. Scripture makes a grave mistake in assert- 
ing that the schools are chiefly to blame for the short-sighted- 
ness of maturer years. There are countless agencies that may 
contribute to such a result, and I do not feel that the kindergar- 
ten deserves being made the chief and foremost among such 
agents.” 

Dr. E. M. Hartwell, supervisor of physical culture in the public 
school, said he thought Dr. Scripture wrong in laying the chief 
blame upon the kindergarten system of work, Other things, such 
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as heating and lighting of rooms, seating of children, the use of 

blackboard and slate, all are factors that have to enter into an esti- 

— of the cause of defective vision in the school children of to- 
ay. 


Edueation of English Girls. 


Miss Rose Kingsley, the daughter of Canon Kingsley, who is 
lecturing in this country on art, said recently in comparing the 
higher education of American and English girls : 


“ Public schools with us mean quite a different thing from public schools 
here. Your public schools are almost the same as our Board of Voluntary 
Schools, which are supported out of the rates for children who cannot af- 
ford to pay tuition. Now I will tell you what public schools mean with 
us, because many Americans do not understand our system clearly. Twen- 
ty-five years ago the high schools for girls were started by the Girls’ Pub- 
lic Day School Company. The object was, and still is, to give the very best 
possible education to girls, along the line of that received by the students 
at Eton and Harrow and other of our great public schools for boys, at the 
lowest possible fee. The first school was started in 1872, and now this 
company alone has thirty-four schools and 8,000 girls gothrough our hands 
every year. They come into the kindergarten department and work 
through the school until they are eighteen or nineteen years old, and, if they 
desire it, are passed straight to the universities. 

‘* The examinations for these schools are interesting. Once a year the 
girls are examined, without special preparation, on the year’s work by the 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Universities Board, which is the very highest 
test that any school can be put to in England. The same board examines 
all of our public schools for boys, 

‘** Our council led the way, and schools on the same model have been 
started as private enterprises throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and also in Australia, New. Zealand, Japan and India, and I believe there 
is one in Siam and another in Constantinople. We employ only women 
teachers, and some of the mistresses that have been trained in our schools 
have gone out as head mistresses of the schools in these distant lands. We 
have not only revolutionized girls’ education in England, but have raised the 
scandard of the private schools, which was very poor and very unlike that 
of the private schools in America, which, | judge from what I know and 
have seen, to be very fine. 

‘* Most of the mistresses in our public schools are university graduates, 
and they are eager not only to help the girls they teach, but to heip out- 
siders. Their moral as well as intellectual standard is exceedingly high, 
and in Ireland each school has one particular piece of charity work to 
which the mistress and her pupils are devoted. The Blackheath school, 
which is largely attended by the wealthy girls of that fashionable London 
suburb, every year gives a treat in the form of a Christmas tree or some- 
thing to the children of one of the free schools in the very poorest and 
most wretched parts of London. The mistresses feel that these girls shouid 
learn something of the needs of the pcor. 

‘** The salaries paid to teachers are very high for England. The Public 
Day School Company alone paid out £78,000 to the mistresses last year,” 


Instruction of the Deaf. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Dr. Andrew Graham Bell visited the 
school for the deaf and talked to them by means of the oral 
method. He congratulated the school on its progress, and said 
that Wisconsin is leading all the other states in the instruction of 
the deaf. Ata lecture at the normal school he repeated his 
opinion, saying that Wisconsin had startled America with her 
progress in the education of the deaf, and that the teachers of 
the deaf should come here and learn what is being done Trac- 
ing the growth of the movement for educating the deaf, Dr. Bell 
said that at the opening of this century there were only three 
schools for the deaf in the United States 

In 1815, Dr. Cogswell, of Hartford, established a school where 
other children could be taught with his deaf son. Other schools 
were off-shoots from this, the teachers going to France, Germany, 
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and England to studythe systems. Horace Mann, in 1848, called 
attention to the fact that in the German schools the children were 
taught to speak as well as to read and write, and that they could 
understand the speech of others. For a while the German 
method was used in this country in connection with the French. 
The lip method was brought into prominence by Mr. Hubbard, 
of Cambridge who had tried it with his little daughter. A bill 
for the establishment of an articulation school was defeated in 
the Massachusetts legislature, and not until 1807 was the New 
York Institution for deaf mutes opened. That the method has 
grown is shown by the fact that lip teaching is 27.7 per cent. of 
the whole. 

In Europe there are two great schools, one which is led by the 
Germans and known as the Purists, excluding signs, and the 
French school, using signs, called the non-Purists. The methods 
have come into use, so that now there are the old French Manual 
Method, the American Manual Alphabet Method, and the Old 
German or Pure Oral Method. 


Art Teachers’ Convention. 
(Continued from THE JOURNAL, March 14.) 

Mr. John La Farge, spoke on “ Should Art Education be a 
Fundamental Feature in the Education of the People?” 

‘* The question would be answered in the affirmative, if it were not fun- 
damental. Art education is only objectionable as a light use of time, as be- 
ing near enjoyment. In morality and religion, however, we teach princi- 
ples, and then lead children to take pleasure therein. Art is a pacifying 
and humanizing of contending forces, a training for meeting others and 
living with others. An objection made to art is that it is a solvent. If ever 
the world needed a solvent it is now. The practice of art is an influence 
leading away from crime. According to the chief of police of the city of 
Paris, law-breaking was very rare in the parts of the city occupied by artis- 
tic workers. The practice of art leads to adjustment to circumstances, to 
love of good work, to looking forward to something better. 

‘*There are great possibilities for art in this country. It may be de- 
veloped here as it cannot be in Europe—England, for instance, The habit 
of art is a privilege, a pleasure, and a pride. Great social disturbances 
come from limiting art. The habit of art is a direction of the mind to 
something beyond the physical life of animals. 

Mr. Henry Rutgers Marshall spoke on ‘‘ Aesthetic Principles.” 
He touched upon the ideal element in art and art teaching, 
agreeing with Mr. La Farge that some systems of drawing have 
been too material in character. They trained the child in the 
power of representation, neglecting to develop in him perception 
and love for the beautiful. 

The annual dinner of the association was served in the kinder- 
garten room. About eighty people were present. 

Miss Harriette L. Rice, supervisor of drawing, Providence, R. 
I., spoke on “ What Should be the Aim of Drawing in the Public 
Schools?” Part of her address will be given next week. 

Mr. W. A. Mason, of Philadelphia, thought that art teachers 
were especially favored by an artist of Mr, La Farge’s attainments 
coming down to the level of art teachers. Miss Skinner, of New 
Haven, took exception to this especial point, saying that she 
thought those who were teaching art to children should not be 
regarded as beneath any artist, no matter how high his attain- 
ments. She believed that while art teachers could gain much 
from artists, artists in turn, could learn from art instructors, 

Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks spoke of the necessity of awakening in 
the child the sense of abstract beauty. 

The next meeting of the association will be held at Rochester, 
June 2 and 3. 
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Salary Trimming. 


CHICAGO.—The chairmen of the different committees of the 
board of education have agreed upon the following reductions in 
order to bring the school expenses within the amount appropri- 
ated by the city council. Evening schools, from $150,000 to $75,- 
000 ; special studies, from $25,000 to $12,000; high schools, 
from $465,000 to $350,000; tuition fund, $9,000, stricken out; 
college preparatory $20,000, stricken out; music, from $25,000 
to $15,000 ; drawing from $27,000 to $17,000; physical culture, 
from $14,000 to $9,000; German, from $115,000 to $75,000; 
total, $332,000, 

Mr. Blount of the board of education, criticised the council for 
cutting down the appropriation for the schools, while it left every 
barnacle in the city hall, It had noright to strike at the core and 
take action that will fill the jails, so that it will be necessary to 
employ more policemen. 


A Plea for the Publie Schools. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.—At a meeting of the Woman’s School 
Alliance, Miss Harriet Cutter read a paper in which she made a 
strong plea for the public schools. It is unfair, said Miss Cutter, 
to send a boy to a private school, where he meets boys of his 
own social standing only. He is thus placed at a disadvantage, 
missing the education which comes from contact with all sorts 
and conditions, A child who is sound in body and morals, will 
not be injured by the vice and wrong-doing he meets in the pub- 
lic school, for he must meet these things sooner or later, and he 
must be taught intelligent self-control that he may withstand in- 
fluences for wrong. 

The public school should have three ends in view: to educate 
a child so that he may earn an independent living ; to cultivate 
his intelligence, and supply him with formation that shall tend 
to make him a useful citizen and responsible voter ; and to incul- 
cate in him the fundamental principles of right and wrong. 
These things should be taught by both public and private 
schools, and if the private schools do not teach them, Miss Cut- 
ter thinks the government should inspect their examinations, to 
see that the private school pupils be not outranked by those from 
the public schools. 


Teachers Protest. 


LOWELL, Mass.—The primary school teachers have sent a 
stirring protest to the legislature, regarding the bill to provide a 
retiring fund for teachers. The bill says the protest is inequit- 
able, and it intimates that it is unjust because it takes some of 
their salary without their consent. It is also unkind “in that it 
assumes that we do not know how to take care of ourselves.” 
a > Lowell teachers, seems to be “the most unkindest 

ut of all.” 


They Want a Raise. 


_ NEw YoRK City.—There is a regular flood of demands for 
increase in the salaries of teachers. The Association of Male 
Principals asks for an increase which would mean an annual 
appropriation of $60,014, and other associations ask as much. 
At present the salary of a first male assistant is $2,016, without 
regard to the number of years he has served. The association 


asks to have the salary fixed at $2,000, with an annual increase 
of $100 for each year of service, and a proportionate advance- 
ment is asked for in the other grades. It is asked that salary of 
a teacher be made independent of the number of pupils in attend- 
ance, that length of service and rank be made the basis of grades 
in salaries, and that “the male teachers of the rank receive the 
= ape irrespective of the number of male assistants in the 
school,” 

The female teachers of mixed grammar departments ask for 
equal salaries with the assistants in male grammar departments. 
All the teachers in mixed schools in the city have signed this 
petition, and is indorsed by Principals Edward H. Boyer, Henry 
P. O'Neill, and David E. Gaddis, and the trustees of the twelfth, 
twenty-third, and twenty-fourth wards. 


Single Teachers Only. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.— At the next meeting of the board of 
education it is probable that a resolution will be passed debarring 
married women from teaching in the public schools. Ten per 
cent. of the teachers are married, and the young women who are 
waiting for positions claim that they do not get a fair chance. 
The board has before considered the question of retiring married 
women as teachers, but now war has been openly declared. 


Drawing Teacher Dismissed. 


A1TLEBORO, MASS.—Miss Louise M. Goodrich, the teacher of 
drawing in this town and North Attleboro, has been dismissed 
in a manner which most of the citizens strongly criticise. It ap- 
pears that Miss Goodrich, who is spoken of as a highly respected 
and competent teacher, was not informed of the move until an- 
other teacher was hired. No reason is given for her discharge. 


Teachers’ Annuity Guild. 


WALTHAM, Mass.--The members of the Teachers’ Annuity 
Guild recently invited Colonel French to lecture on Alaska, the 
proceeds of the lecture to go to the annuity fund. 

The guild which was incorporated under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts in 1893, was organized to maintain a fund from which 
teachers who complete thirty-five years’ service or who break 
down while teaching, may receive a moderate annuity. The 
guild has 1,040 teachers, from Brookline, Cambridge, Chelsea, 
Lowell, Lynn, Newton, Somerville, Waltham, Haverhill, Melrose, 
Arlington, Swampscott, Belmont, Salem, Malden, Lexington, 
Saugus, Brockton, Bridgewater, Lawrence, Methuen, North An- 
dover, Woburn. and Milton. The members are working to in- 
crease the fund from $32,000 to $60,000, Many public-spirited 
people of the towns represented are taking a substantial interest 
in the movement. 


Musie Teachers Must Go. 


CHICAGO.—The board of education has notified the special 
music teachers that they will be dismissed in June, 1896, instead 
of 1897, when their duties will be transferred to principals and 
grade teachers, whom the supervisors of music find capable. 
Seventy-three principals are said to be competent to supervise 
the music of their schools. 
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Some two years ago the state superintendent, believing the ed- 
ucational interests of Iowa would be better subserved thereby, 
organized the forces of the state aside from but supplementing 
the annual gathering at Des Moines, into four sections, one for 
each corner of the state. The result has been very satisfactory 
indeed, for many teachers in country and village schools are now 
brought in contact with the work and enthusiasm of the greater 
teachers, made possible by their attendance at these section meet- 
ings. Last year the first Southeast Iowa meeting was held at 
Fairfield, this year at Ottumwa, and Oskaloosa secures the gath- 
ering next year. 

The program consisted of an opening session address by State 
Supt. Sabin and reception Thursday evening, an address by 
Francis W. Parker, of Cook County, Ill., fame, and five sections, 
each devoted to different grades of school work and workers from 
primary to high school. 

Some of the prominent school men present besides Col. Parker, 
were Schaffer, of the State university, Cooper, of Des Moines, 
Laylander, of Cedar Falls, Shelton, of Burlington, Williamson, of 
Fairfield, Hollingsworth, of Albia, and Scott, of Oskaloosa. 

The division of work for Friday was largely marred by the 
sharp attack at the early morning session by Shelton, of Burling- 
ton, on Col. Parker’s criticism of the Pollard system of reading. 
This the delegations arriving on the forenoon trains were not 
privileged [?] to hear. But the scene at the primary section in 
the afternoon must hardly have been surpassed by that of the 
morning. 

Col. Parker criticised synthetic and particularly the Pollard 
method, saying that its inflexibility of adaption smothered the in- 
= of teacher and child, and thus far the point was well 
taken. 

Friday night Grand opera house was packed to the top gallery 
with a sea of hearers to listen to Col. Parker on the subject : “ Ar- 
tist or Artisan, Which?” 

It was grand, and the uplift to the listening teacher ought to 
last through many coming days. We append a few thoughts: 

“ Most blessed is he who does that work most needed by man- 
kind. An artist reveals his personality—the glory of humanity ; 
you cannot copy it. The pedant always faces the past; he has 
always just enough followers to obstruct the way of right. The 
artisan teacher is responsible for the unreasonable ambition that 
produces our poor specimens of men to-day. 

“ The methods that an artist teacher uses are those that he has 
discovered for himself. 

“It is the education of the child that will unite the flag and the 
cross in the future. 

“No army, even the Roman army or Greek phalanx, was like 
the army of teachers to be.” 

A pleasant surprise at the close of Col. Parker’s address was the 
presence of William Hawley Smith, who was persuaded to recite 
in his inimitable way, ‘Cuddle Doon,” and in connection spoke 
some ringing words on the “ New Education.” 

The best feature by far Saturday morning was the discussion of 
a paper on “ Nature Study ” by Marion Ross, of Oskaloosa high 
school. She classified the discussion under four heads : 

1, The reason for doing this work. (a) To teach observation. 
(4) To supply material forthought. (c) To lead the children to 
discover for themselves, and (d@) To lay a foundation for future 
science work, 

2. The difficulties to be encountered. (a) The incompetency of 
teachers. (6) The lack of time and material. 

3. Dangers to be guarded against. (a) Careless work. (6) 
Too many scientific terms. (¢) Dislike to books and book work. 
(2) Hurry. (e) Letting brightest pupils doall the work. 

4. Results to be expected. (a) A keener interest in out-door 
life. (4) Closer observation. (c) Independent investigation. (@) 
Desire for exact knowledge at first hand. (¢) A reverence for 
sacred things. 

Officers for next year were chosen as follows : 

O. C. Scott, Oskaloosa, president. 

F. M. Witter, Muscatine, vice-president. 

Effie Fraser, Ottumwa, secretary. 

Saturday saw the close of the convention and the four hun- 
dred teachers wended their way homeward to put into their 
schools something of the good here learned. C. A. KENT. 





A Pioneer Teacher. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA,--Mrs. Jane K. McFarlane, who has the 
distinction of being the oldest school teacher in the city, cele- 
brated her 92nd birthday recently ; she opened the first primary 
school in the city in 1835. Her first salary was $250, and the 
highest she ever received was $550. While salaries in those days 
were smaller, the hours were longer. School “kept in” from 9 
till r2, and from 2 to § o'clock, and only every other Saturday 
was a holiday. Mrs. McFarlane says it is right that teachers 
should receive larger salaries nowadays, as the classes are larger 
and the children more troublesome. 
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The Reading of Children. 


ST. PAUL, MINN.— At a meeting of the Mothers’ Club a few 
weeks ago the subject, “ What Shall Our Young Children Read,” 
was discussed. Twenty or thirty mothers were present, and 
several told the likes and dislikes of their children in regard to 
stories. One mother said her boy wanted all stories sung to him, 
Another cared nothing for fairy tales, etc. 

The mothers asked to hear from the teachers, and Miss Lloyd 
gave some thoughts about the use of stories for children : 


** All children love to have stories told them. They need more than one 
kind of stories. Stories may, in general, be called temporal and eternal, 
temporal stories include little every-day talks with children ; eternal stories 
may again be distinguished as legendary and mythical , legendary are those 
which hold forth a hero. They may be historical or imaginary, but deal 
with what might happen. The mythical includes all fairy tales. In the 
legendary the child sees his life interpreted through the experiences of others, 
and in the mythical he sees the possibility of ideal man overcoming all 
limits. Thus in both he sees his ideal self realized and all the might be's he 
ever dreamed of, becoming possible.” 


Unity and Uniformity. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN,—-At the meeting of the State Council of 
Education held at Hartford, Feb. 8. “The Relation of the 
Grammar and High School” was discussed : 


‘* Secretary Hine said that there is no guarantee of the quality of educa- 
tion furnished by the public school system. 

‘*The state and local authorities have omitted entirely the guarantee 
that children shall receive a good education and by competent teachers. 
The public school system is a comparatively modern institution. It is one 
of the results of modern progress. It wasn’t the notion of many years 
ago that the child should be well educated. He was to be educated for his 
station, and it was rather an evidence of wickedness for the child to wish 
to get out of his station. The people of to-day teel that their children 
should have not only an education that will raise them in society but en- 
able them to get a living. Has the high school been in any sense the out- 
come of modern progress? The high school had its origin in the middle 
ages. Latin was acquired asa polite branch of study, and for the profes- 
sions, Though the high school has been legally made a part of the pub- 
lic school system, it has not been made of it. The boy 1s obliged to pass 
an examination before entering the high school. He does not pass from 
the grammar grade as from one stage to another. Is there any ground of 
union ?’ 

‘* Instruction in science should be made continuous, beginning at the 
primary grade. There is nothing to prevent a system from being estab- 
lished by which the studies begun in the primary school could be continued 
by delightful stages to the highest school. There should be absolutely no 
sort of an examination from beginning to end—that is, an examination 
such as teachers understand. There are teachers who reckon their success 
in their ability to stuff a boy so that the examiner cannot find a weak point 
in him. There must be some judgment as to the competency of the teach- 
ers. If he were a superintendent of schools where there was a high school 
system he would say to the high school teachers that the probabilities were 
that they did not know how to teach as well as the teachers of the primary 
school, and that they should take a course of study beginning in the kin- 
dergarten, so that they would know the education which they were sup- 
posed to round out.” 


Principal W. F. Gordy, of Hartford, thought that education 
from the kindergarten to the university should bea unified 
whole : 


‘* We have not one individual in the kindergarten, another in the ele- 
mentary school, a third in the secondary school and a fourth and fifth in 
the college and university. It is the same individual, with pretty much the 
same faculties requiring pretty much the same conditions for healthy growth, 
that we have under training in all five of their educational institutions elim- 
inate the dead formalism of the schools. Children should realize that edu- 
cation isa part of life. 

‘*Mr. Gordy condemned examinations, saying that the ignorance of 
those who are at work in the first grades makes them anecessity. There is 
a lack of sympathy between the different grades, and the artificial barriers 
between them area curse. The custom of teachers, who get together at 
conventions and divide themselves into sections, to talk about grades in- 
stead of the great principles which underlie education, was condemned.” 


Supt. Deane, of Bridgeport, said that he agreed with what had 
been said by Mr. Hine and Mr. Gordy except in a few technical 
points. He found one class of pupils who were merely going to 
school, without having any purpose in view. 

‘¢The whole course of grammar school study is based on the principle 
that the children we have in the school this year we may not have next. 
While a teacher should be a thorough Latin scholar before she begins to 
teach the rudiments of it, this is not necessary in the teaching of arithmetic. 
Mr. Deane did think algebra a practical subject. The problems given to 
be solved by algebra are not practical problems.” 





An Interesting Trip to Washington, D. C., via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

In considering the pleasures of a trip to Washington one must not over- 
look the instructive feature of a visit to the Nation’s Capital. Here may 
be seen in reality the workings of a great Government, and more real 
knowledge may be secured 1n a few days than could be gleaned from books 
with months of study. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s personally-conducted three-day 
tours to Washington offer an unexcelled opportunity for a short vacation 
outing at small expense. The accommodations, both en route and at 
Washington, are the best obtainable, and a tourist agent and chaperon ac- 
company each tour throughout to look after the comfort of the partici- 

nts. 

PeThe tours will leave New York and Philadelphia March ro, April 2 and 
23, and May 14, 1896. ; 

The rate, including transportation and two days’ accommodations at 
Washington’s best hotels, is $13.50 from New York, $11.50 from Philadel- 
phia, $13.25 from Reading, and proportionate rates from other points ; 
$14.50 from New York including meals en route. / 

Detailed itineraries will be sent on 2 py to Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York, or Room 411, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
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For Better Schools in New Hampshire. 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—At the teachers’ institute, held under 
the auspices of the state department of public instruction, State 
Supt. Fred Gowing spoke on “ Some Desirable Educational Re- 
forms in New Hampshire.” 

Some of the necessary reforms are better organization, more 
superintendents, a better system of registration. The schools 
suffer through the number of incompetent teachers. 

Continuing Mr. Gowing said : 

“I believe in compulsory education, but while teachers are inferior, as a 
result of small salaries, how can we demand that children be sent to school 
where they will be poorly taught. The wages of the teacher ought to be 
sufficiently large for her tu be independent. She is supposed to be healthy, 
normally sound, neat, nicely dressed, and to possess numerous other an- 
gelic Virtues, all on $171 a year. 

I firmly believe the power to build schools should be taken in part out 
of the hands of the city councils. There was a bill introduced into the last 
legislature which came to be called the * the infamous school-house bill.’ It 
provides that plans for new school buildings should .be submitted to the 
school board for its endorsement ; also that the board should choose the 
land and request the city councils to pay for it. A standard for school- 
houses should be set and every one built should come up to this standard. 
Another evil is the number of pupils we have ina room. Our grandchildren 
will read with astonishment that we taught sixty scholars in one room. 

‘We ought to have the interest and co-operation of the public. We need 
their constant sympathy and I hope they will show it by coming to the ses- 
sion to-morrow. Our state has deteriorated. In 1870 but one other state 
in the union had a smaller percentage of residents who could not read and 
write. In 1880 New Hampshire ranked sixth in this respect and in 1890 it 
was twenty-sixth in the list. ‘We have more than ever the need of strenu- 
ous educational endeavor.” 


Notes trom Here and There. 


NEw YORK City.—The board of education has appointed 
Thomas L. O’Brien, Principal of Grammar School No. 51, as as- 
sistant superintendent, at a salary of $3,958.33. Mr. O’Brien has 
been teaching since 1875. He is a graduate of St. Francis Xavier's 
—— a member of the New York Press Club, and of the Geo- 
graphical Society. 


The April Forum will contain a brilliant paper by President 
Schurman, of _Cornell university, entitled “ Teaching,—a Trade 
or a Profession?” President Schurman demonstrates that 
unless the teaching profession is removed from its present in- 
ferior Standing and placed on a basis of equality with the other 
learned professions, the deterioration of the capabilities of the 
teacher will continue. He advocates their higher education, and, 
to this end, the establishment of a school of pedagogy. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Mr. Charles S. Thornton has resigned from 
the board of education, on account, he says, of the pressure of 
his private business, which has suffered while he has given so 
much of his time to school work. Mr. Thornton says he would 
have resigned before, had it not been for the question of reduction 
of teachers’ salaries, to which measure he was strongly opposed. 


OAKLAND, CAL.—Mr. Gustav Larssen, of Boston, has offered 
to teach the sloyd system here, giving a five weeks’ course to 
twenty teachers for $500. Or for $900 he will bring an assistant 
with him. The board are considering the proposal. The sub- 
ject of manual training is sure to receive much attention from the 
board. Some of the members are in favor of introducing it more 
generally in the grammar school course. 
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Mrs. Louise Preece, supervisor of physi- 
cal culture in the Minneapolis schools, has 
made a thorough study of the proper train- 
ing of children in correct sitting, rising, 
and walking erect. This is one of the most 
important and most difficult problems in 
physical culture, simple as it may appear. 
Mrs Preece is right when she says : “Many 
a child enters the primary class straight 
aad comes out of the highest grade bent.” 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Senator McNulty 
has introduced a bill into the Assembly 
which Fresident Swanstrom, of the Brook- 
lyn board of education, fitly calls “‘an act 
to facilitate the removal of capable teach- 
ers.” This bill in substance shortens the 
tenure of office,and is in every way a meas- 
ure unworthy the support of friends of the 
schools. 


MARLBORO, MAsS.—The school com- 
mittee is preparing a classified catalogue of 
the books in the public library fit for the 
public school pupils. Under the old system 
of cataloguing many of the books best 
adapted to pupils failed to be discovered. 
The new catalogue will contain nothing 
but books adapted to young people, and 
any child who can read may obtain the 
book he wants. 


INDIANAPOLIS, {ND.—-Four educatioflal institutions,—Butler 
colege, The Medical college of Indiana, the Indiana Law school, 
and the Indiana Dental college are to be associated as a univer- 
sity, under the name of the Indianapolis university, while each 
retains its individual independence. Ex President Harrison is 
one of the advisory committee who are shaping the plans for this 
new university. 


SALEM, Mass.—Supt. Baldwin has expressed himself as op- 
posed to the substitution of female for male teachers in the higher 
grammar grades. He thinks children should come in contact 
with male influence and decision at least one year before entering 
the high school. 


ROCKLAND, ME.—Vertical writing has been adopted in the 
public schools. Another rule adopted by the board of education 
is that after the first four weeks of the fall term no child shall be 
admitted to the schools unless able to do the work of some class 
already formed. 


Dallas is the commercial metropolis of Texas, and Supt. Long 
and the school board are making giant efforts to make the city 
also the educational center of the state. The population is grow- 
ing rapidly and it is found necessary to provide much additional 
school room within the next two years. Supt. Long suggests 
that the high school department might be removed from its pres- 
ent inadequate quarters and the central school building given 
over entirely to the primary and grammar grades. In this way, he 
says, the city would get all the room needed for elementary school 
purposes for some time. What to do with the high school is a 
question that is just now occupying the attention of the people. 
The consensus of opinion seems to be that a large and well- 
equipped building should be erected as soon as possible. The 
president of the school board is in favor of ae special tax 
of twenty-five cents on the $100 for two years. This would fur- 
nish enough money to build a school that will be a eredit to the 
whole state. 
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Questions and Answers. 


“'Temperence Instruction” Fight Renewed. 


Being advised from Albany of a condition which called for the 
following open letter from the New York State Central Com- 
mittee, it 1s sent to you for publication that your readers may 
understand the existing situation : 

New York, March 16, 1896. 
To the Senate and Assembly :— 

The New York State Central Committee beg respectfully to submit to 
you the follow ng statement of facts in regard to the matter of temperance 
instruction in the public schools 
,_ In order to harmonize if possible, the views of the friends of temperance 
instruction, a conference between the Department of Public Instruction 
and others representing ‘teachers’ associations and the State Central Com- 
mittee representing the churches and various philanthropic organizations, 
was agreed upon. The first conference was held in New York city on the 
seventh day of February and was prolonged through the greater part of 
two days. A second conference was held in Albany. The Department of 
Public Instruction and others representing the educators in various parts of 
the state, declared that they were earnestly in favor of temperance instruc- 
tion in the schools, but they found so much opposition to certain features 
= the Ainsworth law, as to require in their judgment some further legis- 

tion, 

The State Central Committee declared their willingness to unite with 
the State Department of Public Instruction and the teachers in any form of 
temperance law which should thoroughly secure the end mutually desired. 
With these declarations as a basis, the conference proceeded to examine 
the Ainsworth law section by section, with the view of reaching a bill on 
which there should be agreement. Mutual concessions were made and a 
bill finally framed which was mutually agreed upon by all parties in all its 
details as the bill which should be presented to the legislature as a com- 
promise measure. 

Our committee appeared before the joint committee of the senate and- 
the assembly on March 3, and presented the amended bill and declared 
Ce antes satisfaction with gt, for themselves and those whom they repre- 
sented. 

The State Department of Public Instruction and the teachers were repre- 
sented by Prof. A. S. Downing, Mr. Rogers, and Prof. E. N Jones, all of 
them explicitly affirming their concurrence in the amended bill. Mr. 
Rogers, representing the state superintendent of public instruction, pre- 
sented a printed statement from the superintendent, which begins by stat- 
ing that **At a hearing before the senate and assembly committees on 
education in reference to the temperance instruction bill, committees from 
the educational organizations of the state and from the State Central Com- 
mittee on temperance and from the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
appeared with amendments mutually agreed upon ;” and closes with these 
words: ‘*The embarrassments which have been caused by the minute 
specifications and difficult requirements of the law of 1895, have led the 
educators to suggest certain modifications. As all their recommendations 
cannot be accepted, they will, for the sake of ending an unfortunate con- 
troversy, concur in such modifications as have been mutually agreed upon.” 

In view of this recital of facts, the State Central Committee submit to 
the honorable senate and assem ly that if the passage of the amended bill 
isin any wise obstructed by the Department of Public Instruction, or by 
educators, it 1s in direct violation of a solemn agreement entered into 
after most thorough consideration and most explicitly affirmed before the 
senate and assembly committees, both orally and in printed form. 

We beg further to submit that the friends of the Ainsworth law having 
agreed to many modifications to meet the objections made to it by the 
the educators, the people whom our committee represents have a right to 
expect that their will in this matter shall suffer no further hindrance and 
that the substitute bill agreed on as above should now promptly have the 
sanction of your honorable bodies. 

We especially protest against the Malby bill. (Senate, Number 194.) It 
repeals the present law and gives nothing as a substitute that will at all 
Satisty the more than a million petitioners we represent. 

In behalf of the New York Central Committee for Scientific Temperance 
Instruction in Public Schools. JOHN HALL, chairman. 

Cuas. L, THOMPSON, vice-chairman. 
ALBERT F, NEWTON, secretary, 





Ihave noticed quite a number of favorable references to the 
Tonic Sol-fa system and the work it is doing in England in 
American papers lately. Allow me to offer my services in ena- 
bling any American musicians who may visit this country next 
summer to see the system at work as far as possible. English 
schools may be visited until the end of July. After that we shall 
have a special training class at the Tonic Sol-fa college to enable 
musicians quickly to apprehend the methods we employ. This 
will take place in London from Aug. 4 to 14, meeting daily at 
10:30 A.M. J. SPENCER CURWEN. 

7 he Musical Herald, London. 


Would it not be well for our primary schools to teach some 
pride in the Anglo-Saxon race? First—love and pride in our 
Own country as the greatest and best nation in the world, next— 
for the English spcaking people as the leaders of the world. 
America first, Great Britain second. 

If that is at all too strong the after study of U. S. history will 
fully counteract the impression. As it is now, our children from 
the study of U.S. history acquire a /ee/ing that England is our 
one enemy and are ready to join hands with the most despotic 
and uncivilized nations of the worldto injure England. Of course 
I am heartily with the government in the Venezuelan matter, only 
I do not like the spirit of the common people of welcoming a fight 
with England and indifference to a contest with Spain or Russia. 
I believe fully in the Monroe doctrine and in our nation maintain- 
ing it with enthusiasm; but I also would like to see our people as 
a whole show the disposition of the English Commonality; they 
may rejoice over the prospect of a war with France or Spain, but 
they would mourn over the possibility of a war with America. 
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Our teaching is broadening from the idea of pride in our state 
to that of pride in our country. Let us also broaden to the idea 
of pride in the Anglo-Saxon race. This work must be done in 
the primary school and the editors of primary teachers’ magazines 
are the persons to inaugurate the matter. 

SARA L. BOSWORTH, 

Supt. of Schools, Lyons County, Okla. 





‘Does a person lose his mind ?” 
class. What shall be said in reply ? 

This is a short expression used in place of the roundabout ex- 
pression, he has lost the power to use his mind in the ordinary or 
usual way. The mind remains the same; the brain is disordered 
and the mind cannot express itself as it would if the brain were in 
its normal condition. 


This question arose in the physiology 
K. H. D. 


Brief Answers. 


MISSOURI.—It is a good plan to read novels if they are of the 
right sort. But it does not look just right for a teacher to pick 
up a novel at recess or intermission without letting the pupils 
know it is a rightly selected one; it is easy to say, “I am going 
to see what Walter Scott has to say about Castle Dangerous.” 


Supt. M.—You did right to caution your young unmarried as- 
sistant as to riding out with a gentleman and he ranking moder- 
ately in the opinion of the town. It is not considered the thing 
now-a-days for a lady to do; and the lady teacher is much ob- 
served. 


S. C.—In writing to strangers, put (Miss) before your signature. 
A married woman would write (Mrs) Jane Smith, To those 
who know you well your initials will answer. 


T. V. S.—It is proper to have a visiting card; it need not ne- 
cessarily beengraved. You leave a card when you call. You call 
within a few days after being invited to to tea or dinner. As to 
calling on patrons of the school (1) you may do so in case of 
sickness of a pupil; (2) or to discuss some school business ; (3) 
neither of these must be considered as social calls; you may call 
on the invitation of the pupil, accompanying the pupil home, 
having sent word beforehand and explaining the reason of the 
call. 


E. R. S.—You can learn to read music by yourself; to culti- 
vate your voice you must attend a music school or be under the 
instruction of one who knows when you produce proper sounds ; 
you cannot judye of yourself. 


MATTIE G.—You can recommend your class to read “ The 
Bonnie Brier Bush.” It is by Rev. John Watson— (pseudonym 
Ian Maclaren. The best stories of New England life are by 
Hawthorne, Motley, J.G. Holland, Harriet Buchner Stowe, D. G. 
Mitchell, W. D. Howells, Sarah O. Jewett, and Mary E. Wilkins. 


ARTIST.— You will need instructions to become an artist. It 
takes many years of hard labor to draw the best designs used in 
this paper; one artist spent five years at the Studerts’ Art League 
in this city. The sketches you send indicate a good eye; as to 
whether you can become an artist a course of lessons will de- 
termine and not your desires. Write to the Prang Co. in Boston 
for advice. Instruction in the Art League costs $50 per year; 
board $6 to $10 per week. You cannot get along without in- 
struction. As to designing for wall paper, carpets, etc., you can 
not do this without knowing the technicalities ; this also covers 
the question as to illustrating. 

OLD SUBSCRIBER.— It is not easy to advise you how to earn 
money in your home. Marriage took the place of teaching; the 
frost ruined your husband’s orange grove, and it will require three 
or four years for time to repair this damage and you have no 
special talents to employ in your Florida home. To return to 
the north and teach again for three or four years will be the 
best solution of this difficult problem. You cannot write for 
newspapers where you are, unless you know some one thing 
specially ; indeed to write for newspapers demands study and 
preparation as it does to teach. We cannot use articles unless they 
are by some one who knows considerable about some special 
thing in education ; the time has passed for generalities. 





Don’t Worry Yourself - 
and don’t worry the baby ; avoid both unpleasant conditions by giving 1 
child pure, digestible food. Don’t use solid preparations. /n/ant Healt 
is the title of a valuable pamphlet accessible to all who will send address 
to the N. Y. Condensed Milk Co., N, Y. City. 
A run-down system invites disease. Hood's Sarsaparilla is the health- 
giver. Try it, 
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Summer Schools. 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute at Cottage City, Mass. 
Nineteenth annual session. Beginning Monday, July 13, Ele- 
mentary course, high school course, academic departments, and 
a general course in pedagogy and psychology open to all mem- 
bers having any full course ticket. Address Dr. W. A. Mowry, 
Hvde Park, Mass. 

The National Summer School, Glens Falls, N. Y. Beginning 
July 14 Four departments,—professional, academic, training 
class, and drill and review. Sherman Williams, manager, Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 

Catholic Summer School at Plattsburg, N. Y., July 12, to Aug- 
ust 16, 

Summer School of Manual Training. Teachers college, 
Morningside Heights, New York city. July 6 to August 8, 
Address Charles A. Bennett, Teachers college, New York city. 

Summer Courses, New York university at University Heights, 
New York city. July6to August14. Mathematics, chemistry, 
biology, experimental psychology, comparative study of systems 
of education, Semitic languages, German, French, economics, 
and physical training. Courses in experimental psychology, 
comparative systems of education, French and German, begin 
July 13 and end August 21. Address Prof. Charles B. Bliss, 
University Heights, New York. 

New Hampshire College Summer School of Biology. At Dur- 
ham. July 6to August 1. Pres. Hon. George A. Watson, New 
Boston. Secretary, Hon. Joseph Kidder, Manchester. 

University of Michigan Summer School. June 29 to August 7. 
Nineteen departments, seventeen courses. James H. Wade, 
secretary. Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Harvard University Summer School. 
M. Chamberlain. 

The Pennsylvania Chautauqua at Mt. Gretna. Fifth annual 
assembly from July 8 to August 4. The National School of 
Oratory will make its headquarters at the Pennsylvania Chau- 
tauqua this year, Address Rev. E. S. Hagan, secretary, 
Lebanon, Pa. 

American Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 
Fourth summer meeting, at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. Four weeks, beginning July 6. Arrangements for 
session of 1896 include Department A, literature and history ; 
B, psychology; C, music; D, science; E, economics and civics ; 
F, mathematics. Address Edward T. Devine, director. 111 S. 
Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. 

Berlitz Summer School of Languages at Asbury Park, N. J. 
From the first Monday in June to the last Friday in August. 
Under the management of Prof. N. A. Joly, assisted by superior 
native teacher. Address till June 1, 1122 Broadway, New York. 

The Thirteenth Annual session of the H. E. Holt Normal Insti- 
tute of Vocal Harmony at Lexington, : Mass, 

Bay View Assembly and Summer university at Flint, Mich., 
July 8 to Aug. 11. Address J. M. Hall, Flint, Mich, 

University of Minnesota Summer School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Fifth Annual session July 26 to Aug. 21. Address D. I. Kiehle, 
conductor, University of Minn. 


Begins July 3. Address 
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Sauveur College of Languages and Amherst Summer School. 
Twenty: first session begins July 7, continuing six weeks. Prof. 
W. L. Montague, director and manager. 

The Fairmount Chautauqua, Kansas City, Mo., May 30-June 
14. The Beatrice Chautauqua, Beatrice, Neb., June 16-28. The 
Kentucky Chautauqua, Lexington, Ky., June 30-July 10. The 
Connecticut Valley Chautauqua, Northampton, Mass., July 14-24. 
The Mountain Chautauqua, Mountain Lake Park, Md., August 


5-25. 

Cornell University Summer School July 6-August 15. Ad- 
dress David Fletcher Hoy, secretary-treasurer, Ithaca, N. Y. 

National Summer School of Music and Drawing for Teachers. 
Tenth season, at Plymouth, N.H., July 20 to August 6. Address 
G,. E, Nichols, manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 

Summer School of Art and Science. Edinburgh summer meet- 
ing. Tenth session, at the University Hall, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Part I. August 3 to 15, Part II. 17 to 29. Address T. R. Marr, 
Outlook Tower, University Hall, Edinburgh. 





Announcement of Association Meetings. 


March 26-28.—Southeastern Nebraska Educational Association at Lin- 
coln. 

April t-3.— North Nebraska Teachers’ Association at Fremont. 

April 2-4.—Southern Indiana Teachers’ Association at Washington. 

April 2-4.—Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ Association at Council Bluffs. 

April 3-4.—Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association at Marion 

April 3-4.—Southeastern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association at Madison. 

April 7, 8, 9.—Thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Ontario Educational 
Association at Toronto. Alfred Baker, A, M., Toronto, President ; Rob- 
ert W. Doan, Toronto, Secy. 

April 7-9.—Ontario Educational Association at Toronto. 

April 24, 25.—Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association at Ottawa. 

— 30, May 2.—Western Drawing Teachers’ Association at Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

April 30, May 1 and 2.—Western Drawing Teachers’ Association at In- 
dianapolis. Newton Reser’, Lafayette, Ind., Sec’y. 

May 14, 15, 16.—Western Colorado Teachers’ Association at Salida. J. 
P. Jackson, Leadville, President, J. S. Kilgore, Salida, Sec’y. 

June 23.—Texas State Association of Colored Teachers at Corsicana, 
W. H. Broyles, Hearne, President. 

June 23-25.—Thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association at Pertle Springs. President, J. M. White, Carthage, 
Sec’y., E. D. Luckey, Elleardville School, St. Louis. 

June 24-26.—Thirty-fourth annual meeting of the University Convoca- 
tion of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y. Supt. Leigh R. Hunt, 
Corning, N. Y., Chairman. 

June 30, July 1, 2.—Alabama Educational Association at Talladega, 

July 1, 2, 3.—Fifty-first annual meeting of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association at Rochester. President, J. M. Milne, Oneonta. 

July 3-7.—National Council of Education at Buffalo, Pres, H. 8. 
Tarbell, Providence, R., I. 

July 7-10.—National Educational Association at Buffalo, N. Y. 
President. Supt. N. C. Dougherty, Peoria, Ill., Secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

July 9. 10, 11, 13.—American Institute of Instruction at Bethle- 
hem, N. H. . 

Oct. 14, 15, 16.—Fourteenth annual meeting of New York State Council 
of Superintendents at Utica. 

December.—Holiday Conference of the Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State at Syracuse, 

December.—Fourth annual meeting of the Association of New York 
Grammar School Principals at Syracuse. 





Colds 

Coughs and 
Bronchitis 
Cured by Taking 


School 





AYER'S 
Cherry Pectoral 
Awarded 


Medal and Diploma 
At World’s Fair. 


Use Ayer’s Hair Vigor for Color. 





Baltimore, Md, “ 








MADE FROM 


Best XXX Standard Bunting, 


With Canvas Headings and Brass Grummets. 


Send for CATALOGUE with SPECIAL 
PRICES for Schools and School Boards, 
to any of the following addresses. 


Consolidated Fireworks Co., 
Of America. 
New York City, Nos. 9, 11 Park Place. 


Chicago, Ill. “ 30, 32 South Water St. 
Cincinnati, 0. “ 244 Main Bt, Formula on 
8t. Louis, Mo. “ 210 Nerth Second 8t. Every Bottle. 


104 Light 8t. 





Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


U. 5. 
ENSIGNS. 


In cases of 
Paralysis 
De 
spepsia 
Insomnia 
Constipation 
Sick and Nervous 
Headaches 


Freligh’s Tonic 
A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant. 


has been prescribed by over forty thousand 
physicians with wonderful success. Sample 
by mail, 25 cents ; regular bottle, $1.00, 100 
doses. Concentrated, prompt, powerful. 
Descriptive pamphlet, full directions, testi- 
monials, etc., sent to any address. 


L. O.. Woodruff & Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futton Street, New York City. 


Flags. 
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New Books, 


Many are apt to condemn expeditions to 
the arctic regions as a risk of human life 
for which there is no adequate return ; such | 
will be surprised when it is stated that the 
financial return from arctic discovery has 
been about a thousand million of doliars in 
the past two centuries. The gain in other 
ways, particularly by the increase of our 
knowledge of science, has been immeasura- 
ble. Gen, Greely, the famous explorer, has | 
written a little book which he calls a Hand 
Book of Arctic Discoveries, in which he 
narrates the history of exploration in the | 
north and gives the results proceeding 
therefrom. These have brought increased | 
knowledge of meteorology ; the perfection | 
of theories of the earth’s magnetism requi | 
site in the conduct of surveys and in the | 
navigation of ships; the origin and devel- 
opment of terrestrial fauna and flora, the 
behavior of ocean currents, etc. The book 
is very concisely written, contains numer- 
ous maps, is just the thing for one to read 
who wishes a connected idea of this great 
field of investigation. (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. $1.00.) 

A little book bearing the title of The 
Boston Charades, by Herbert Ingalls, con- 
tains one hundred and sixteen charades 
written in smooth verse that indicates that 
the author has considerable poetic instinct. 
In the introduction the author says that in 
due time the answers to the charades will 
be published in the columns of a daily pa- 
per; So one can set out on his voyage of 
discovery feeling assured that, in spite of 
false winds or even shipwreck, he will see 
land at last. The Boston Charades 
will prove delightful pastime. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. $1.00.) 

No play of Shakespeare gives more pleas- 
ure to the poetic mind than Zhe Lempest. 
This marvelous product of the great drama- 
tist’s genius is the subject of a 75-page book 
by J. A. Joseph, president of the Central 
Normal college, Danville, Ind. It shows a 
deep study and a thorough appreciation ot 
Shakespeare’s work. Lhe story ofthe play 
is clearly told and then follows an analysis 
of the several characters—a work that is 
thoroughly done and in such a way as to 
draw out the ethical lessons. (Sold by the 
author ; 25 cents.) 

A Little Journey to the Homes of Ameri- 
can Authors will certainly be as popular as4 
those relating to British celebrities, as they 
are written by persons very nearly as cele- 
brated as their subjects. In these criticism 
and narrative are judiciously combined. 
Two of these little books we have received 
are Prescott, by Geo. Hillard, and Zmer- 





son, by George William Curtis. Students of | 
American literature should have them. | 


(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. Five 
cents each ; fifty cents a year.) 

That clever story writer Robert Barr has 
chosen a very taking title for his new story; 
itis 4 Woman Intervenes. The opening 
chapters of the story are placed on a trans- 
Atlantic steamer, and, wnile they introduce 
the dramatzs persone, set forth an episode 
which in some ways stands by itself; the 
attempt of a wonderful woman journalist to 
get an accurate idea of the report on certain 
mining properties which Wentworth, an ac- 
countant, and Kenyon, a mining engineer, 
are taking to London, so that she may cable 
the information to New York before the 
London syndicate has received it. Then 
“ A woman intervenes” in such a way that 
he is able to forgive her for her persistence, 
when, some time later, she sues for his par- 
don. In London they secure an option on 
a mica mine in Canada, which results in 
some very exciting incidents. The story 
abounds in scenes of interest, and clever 
dialogues, and possesses considerable 
dramatic force. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
New York ) 
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Literary Notes. 


Prof. Arthur W. Wright, of Yale univer- 
sity, who has lately conducted some re- 
markably successful experiments with the 
“XxX” rays, has written a paper for the 
April Forum entitled “‘ The Cathode Ray— 
Its Character and Effects.” William Mor- 
ris, the English poet, dramatist. and social- 
ist, contributes a paper on ‘‘ The Present 
Outlook of Socialism in England,” Bran. 
der Matthews, the critic, novelist, and 
dramatist, has a delightfully entertaining 
essay entitled “On Pleasing the Taste ot 
the Public.” 


Embroidery 
Collars 
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Dr. T. C. Mendenhall contributes an able 
article on ‘*The Alaska Boundary Line.” 
Dr. Mendenhall was one of the government 
commissioners concerned in determining 
this line. Lefcadio Hearn seeks to set forth 
the great consequences of the Chinese- Jap- 
anese war and its bearing upon western 
civilization. His article, “China and the 
Western World.” will be read with wide- 
spread interest. The “ Presidency and Sen- 
ator Allison” is the third paper in the se 
ries of presidential candidates, ‘Some 
Memories of Hawthorne,” by his daughter, 
tell of Hawthorne’s life in Italy. 














Can be worn with any style dress. 
Made of the most exquisite embroid- 
eries, at three prices— 


1.00, orrrree 


$1.25 and $3.50—the same qualities 
are selling generally for $2.00, $2.25 
and $2,50. Postage prepaid. Money 
refunded, if desired. 
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The Easter number of Harfer’s Bazaar 
will appear March 28. It will be distin- 


guished by an extra supplement and a dec- . H 
orated cover, and will be full of the Easter Strawbridge & Clothier, 4 
sentiment as expressed in fashion suitable Dry Goods. Philadelphia, 


to the season. Elegant gowns and wraps 
and lovely Easter hats and bonnets will ap- 
pear in almost bewildering variety. A 
strong story by Marion Harland, entitled 
** Jim Purdy, Martyr,” with a fine illustra- NATI, 0., U. 8. A. 

tion by A. J. Kellar, will be a striking fea- Bonet Ciileeee keen, BELLS 
ture. Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCIN 
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WORLD-WIDE POPULARITY! 
TH® DELICIOUS PERFUME AND THE FAMOUS 


RAB-APPLE # CROWN LAVENDER 
= BLOSSOMS gigas SALTS. 


i In crown-stop- 
‘*A delicate ver- P 


pered bottlesonly, 
fume of highest qual- Beware of fraudu- 
ity ; one of the ch i_ 


lent imr'ations put 
cest ever produced.” up by unprinci- 
—Court Journal, 
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pled dealers for § 
Sold Everywhere. extra gain. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 
177 New Bond Street, London. 


Makers of the delightful new Japanese perfume MA T-SU-KI- 
A, now so greatly in demand, 
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Noenol) 
Constable KaCo, 


Costumes. 


Ladies’ Suits, Dresses, and Skir’s. 
Easter Novelties, 


Paris Gowns. 
Silk Waists, Fancy Skirts. 


SPECIAL. | 


Wool Serge Blazer Suits 


lined throughout with Taffeta Silk, 


$25.00 


Droadevay KA 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 





PUT 
Ball:Bearing 


“a 


ah 


ON 


YOUR FEET, 





She Best 


Ricycle Shoe 


Made of celebrated “‘Prince of India’’ 
leather. Cut high or lov. Corrugated 
soles. Pratt lace-fastener secures laces 
without tying. Men’s—Ladies’—Black 
$3.00—Tan $3.50 


“BALL-BEARING” stamped on heel. 


Sold by all dealers or sent by express prepaid 
HANDSOME BOOKLET FREE 


C.H.FARGO & CO., CHICAGO 
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We buy schoolbooks 
Cash or exchange, few or many, new or secondhand 
Catalogue free — Prices we Pay"’— mention this ad 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 
CROWN AND BRIDGE Work. 
The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


ROO OOOO 0008 
Arthur Hinds & Co 
Teeth without Plates. 
Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St. N.Y. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co, are preparing 
for publication next autumn an entirely new 
Riverside edition of the writings of Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. It will comprise, 
probably, sixteen duodecimo volumes, very 
carefully edited, with bibliographical intro- 
ductions, and whatever notes are needed, 
It will contain portraits of Mrs. Stowe and 
engraved title-pages, and in all details will 
be equal to the best previous Riverside 
editions of great American authors. 


Analytical Questions on the Art of 
Shakespeare is a work by Dr. L. A. Sher- 
man, professor ot En,lish literature, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. It is the result of 
years of study by one of the finest students 
of Shakespeare in America, and is used 
now in many of the best high schools and 
colleges in the United States and Canada. 


The coming revival of the Greek Olympic 
games at Athens is largely due to the in- 
itiative of Baron Pierre de Coubertin, of 
France, through whose instrumentality a 
congress of delegates representing the lead- 
ing nations was called together to arrange 
for the contests In a forthcoming number 
of The Century magazine Baron de Cou- 
bertin will have a paper descriptive of the 
modern games at Athens, and the artist 
Castaigne is going to Greece to make the il- 
lustrations for it. Castaigne has drawn a 
series of remarkable pictures of games as 
they used to be for the April number of Tze 
Century, to accompany a paper descriptive 
of them written by Allan Marquand, pro- 
fessor of archeology at Princeton. 


General A. W. Greely, in considering 
“The Personal Side of Washington” in 
April Ladies’ Home Journal, will bring to 
bear interesting light upon him as son, hus- 
band, neighbor, business man, slave owner 
(as were nearly all Virginia land owners in 
his day), and Christian. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York have 
recently issued A New List of Books for 
School Libraries containing more than four 
hundred of their publications considered es- 
pecially suitable for this purpose. This is 
a very attractive collection of the best liter- 
ature. noticeably that of contemporaneous 
American authors. The list contains also 
a large number of books strictly education- 
al in character, nearly all of which have been 
rec-ntly published. The Scribners are the 
publishers of many of the best school and 
college tex'-books issued, and have lately 
taken up this line of publishing extensively 





Among their text-book announcements for 
early publication are,—Hzstory of the Mia- 
dle Age, by Oliver J. Thatcher and Ferdi- 
nand Schwill, professors in the University of 
Chicago; /mductive Logic by John G. Hib- | 
ben, protessor in Princeton college, Héstory 
of Philosophy, ancient, medieval and mod- 
ern, by Alfred Weber, professor inthe Uni- 
versity of Strasburg, translated from the | 
French by Frank Thilly,professor in the Uni- | 
versity of the State of Missouri; 7%e 
Whence and the Whither of Man by 
John M. Tyler, professor of biology in 


Amherst college; Shakespeare and his 
Predecess.vs im the British Drama 
by F. L. Boas, Balliol college, and 


the Oxford Manuals of English History, 
edited by C. W. C. Oman, All Souls college, 
Oxford. Charles Scribner’s Sons will be 
pleased to send their descriptive text-book 
catalogue including an announcement of 
these books to any address upon request 


For St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

The “North-Western Limited,” sump- 
tuously equipped with buffet, smoking and 
library cars, regular. and compartment 
sleeping cars, and luxurious dining cars, 
leaves Chicago via the North-Western Line 
(Chicago & North-Western R’y) at 6.30 P.M. 
daily, and arrives at destination early the 
following morning. All principal ticket 
agents sell tickets via this popular route. 





take the 


law in your own hands, ladies, 
when you ask for 


oh: 3M 
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Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding 
and don’t get it. Sentence such a 
store to the loss of your trade and 
give it to merchants who are will- 
ing to sell what you demand. 
Look for «S.H. & M.,’’ on the Label, 

and take no other. 
If your dealer — supply you we 
w 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York City. 
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“ Always 
have 
it on 
hand.” 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH DRESSING 


should be in every home on account of 
its real economy. It makes the shoe 
bill smaller by keeping the leather soft 
and easy while givinga beautiful polish. 
It is all around economy to get Brown's 
—the perfect polish for Ladies’ and 
Children’s Shoes, Trunks, Bags, Har- 
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wishes carefully ; full information Free. Address 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd.,Universal Tourist 4 


Agents, 113 Broadway N.Y.; 
Be sins| WHEN? 








ness, etc. MADE BY 
B. F. BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
PSPSSITSSTASISISIASIASsSS SSeS es' 
ee me ot tet [ 
Write Gaze where and 
when you wish to Trav- I 
el, and they will inform 
& low and the Cost. Escorted Parties for Winter, { 
Spring or Summer. Tickets issued for Indepen- 
dent Travel Everywhere. Choice Berths on all [ 
Steamships—no extra cost. See Tourist Gazette 
I (by mail 10 cts.), and Save Money. State your I 
I ’ 
I Mchicago, Til 
220 S. Clark St., Chicago, 1il.; 
7 = 8S. Fifth St., Philadelphia, 
—_ae-—s~ ~- s 




















At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


DEAF Sarum 


in} 
here all Re: fall. Sold by F. by J 
en, 868 Br’dway, New York. Write for book of proofs F' 
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Musica), far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for a Churches, &c. 


ESF rot, Rv. Teas" 


Description and prices on application 
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SCIENTIFIC 
BICYCLE MAKING 


The ball bearings of a bicycle must be 
very hard. But they must not be brittle, 
or they will break easily. The CoLuMBIA 
method is 
right. Soft, 
tough steel ¢/]/ 
is forged to 
the shape 
required, 







machined down to exact size, case hard- 
ened to diamond density on its surface, 
and then polished. Such bearings rarely 
break, while they give the matchless ease 
of running that makes 





$100 
to all alike 
Columbias in construction and quality are 
in a class by themselves. 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Columbia Art Catalogue gives full informa- 
tion of Columbias: also of Hartford bicycles, 
next best, $80, $60, $50. Free from the Colum- 
bia agent or mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 


Standard of the World 
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Interesting Notes. 


Horses decreased in number in this coun- 
try 4.8 per cent. during 1895 as compared 
with the previous year, and also decreased 
13.3 per cent. in value, according to depart- 
ment of agriculture statistics. Electrical 


street railways and bicycles are doubtless | 


responsible for much of the decrease, 


The Great American Tea Co,, 33 Vesey 
street, N. Y., with their usual lib rality 


have had a fine panel picture prepared to be | 


given to their customers during the Easter 
season. The picture shows a young girl 


with Easter lilies and is entitled “ Easter | 
Bells.” The company desire all their pa- | 


trons to receive it. 


The following from the School Board 
Journal shows that an excellent devicé is 
receiving the recognition it deserves : “ We 
hear that the N. Y. city school board is the 
most recent one to adopt the Holden Pat. 
Book Covers, made by the Holden Patent 
Book Cover Co., of Springfield, Mass., they 
having recently awarded them the contract 
for book covers for all their city school lib- 
raries.”’ Over 700 school boards in the 
United States, which are operated under 
the free text-book laws, are using these 
covers. 


Vertical Writing. 

The ordinary slope used in writing is not 
the best adapted for distinctness and leg- 
ibility. In the hands of an expert it may 
look very attractive, but every one cannot 
be an expert, and unless you are, the writ- 
ing may degenerate into an unsightly scrawl. 
The vertical writing comes in to correct this. 
It is certainly more legible, and as such can- 
not fail to commend itself to the compositor, 
correspondent, and the general public. The 
Esterbrook Pen Co. recently brought out 
three new styles in response to the wide- 
demand for pens for vertical writing. Their 
Nos. are 556, 570, 571. 


The instruments used in observing the 
weather are the aneroid and cistern barom- 
eters, wet and dry bulb thermometers, wind 
vane and compass, anemometer and anem- 
ograph, and the rainfall, Of all these the 


| barometer is probably the most important. 
The standard torm of the instrument is a 
tube thirty-four inches long, closed at the 
top, exhausted of air, and immersed at the 
| bottom in a cup of mercury. The purpose 
| of the baro neter is to mzasure the pressure 
| of the atmosphere. In general, the mercury 
| will stand high in the tube when the weather 
| is fair, and low when it is foul. By noting 
the minute changes, measured on a gradu- 
‘ated scale beside the tube, the observer 
|reads the indications of ‘the barometer. 
The words “ fair,” “ change,” etc., engraved 
|on the front of the instrument are disre- 
garded. They have no significance what- 
ever. The rising or falling of the mercury 
in the tube is caused by the beginning of 
those atmospheric changes which precede 
a storm, Dut are not discernible by our 
senses. The barometer discerns.them for 
us. and gives warning of weather cnanges. 
Of course there are many different con- 
ditions which affect the instrument, and the 
| weather observers are instructed in these 
matters. The aneroid barometer is round, 
like one of the cheap nickel-plated clocks 
that are so numerons, and the changes are 
‘indicated by a hand moving across a scale 
on the dial. The weight of the atmosphere 
is measured not by a column of mercury in 
a tube, but by the expansion and com- 
pression of a small metal box from which 
the air has been exhausted.—Harfer’s 
Round Table. 


Ladies should not overlook, in their 
search for new and stylish garments, the 
embroidery collars furnished by Straw- 
| bridge & Clothier, Philadelphia. They are 
made of beautiful embroideries and can be 
worn with any style of dress. The prices, 
| accerding to quality. are $1.00, $1.25, and 
$1.50; these are each selling generally for 
$1.00 more. 


Dainty Designs for Spring. 

Arnold, Constable & Co. show a beautiful 
stock of dress goods 
| Exceedingly pretty dress materials will 
be worn this season, if the stock shown by 
Arnold, Constable & Co. may be taken as 
acriterion. Such dainty and exquisite shad- 
| ing and blending of colors as are shown in 
the silks, woolen aud other dress materials 
in the spring offerings of this house have 
not been seen there before. The display in 
| printed and embroidered China silks is par- 

ticularly taking, the designs being striking 
and handsome, with occasional startling ef- 
| fects, one especially fascinating silk having 
| the general appearance of snake skin with 
| the varying color of the cameleon, It is a 
study in textile genius to examine the stock 
of Lyons silks, ombre and plaid taffetas, 
striped taffetas, impression sur chaine, bro- 
caded and chine silks, cameleon and glace 
taffcta, etc., mohair dress stuffs, fancy and 
glace, silk and wool suitings, and the fine 
assortment of costumes and wraps of the 
latest design. 

France leads in the costumes both for el- 
egance and striking effect. The dresses, 
gowns, and cloaks have all the bright colors 
of spring harmoniously blended, while the 
rose, the lily, the violet and daisy, the flow- 
ers of field and wood are mysteriously wo 
ven or printed in the stuff in a variety of 
ways. One thing is noticeable in the new 
costumes and that is that Dame Fashion is 
evidently determined to gradually do away 
with the big sleeves. The gathering is 
mainly at the top and the folds droop down 
over a small sleeve. In some of the hand- 
somest gowns the balloon is gone and only 
a suggestion left in butterfly and wing ef- 
fects from the shoulders. This house has 
done away with spring openings, as they 
proved more of a nuisance to customers and 
house alike than a benefit. But the goods 
are all there in a multitude of designs and 
qualities. 





Great 


Sales proved by the statements of lead- 


ing druggists everywhere, show 
that the people have an abiding confidence 
in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Great 


Cures proved by the voluntary state- 
ments of thousands of people, 
show that Hood’s Sarsaparilla has great 
Power over disease by purifying, en- 
riching and invigorating the 

blood, upon which health and life depend. 


Foods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 


’ e are the only pills to take 
Hood s Pills witu Hoou’s Sarsapariiia. 


BOVININE 


The only Raw Food. 
Builds up bone and 








muscle, creating new 


blood daily. 


AT ALL DRUCCISTS. 


There are monarchs, there are monarchs, 
Men of every clime and hue, 
From the Czar of all the Russias ; 















To the Prince of Timbuctoo: 
Monarchs good and monarchs famous, 
Monarchs short and monarchs tall ; 
But the best is our Monarch— 

It’s the Monarch of them all. 


Monarch 


King of Bicycles—A Marvel of 
Strength, Speed and Reliability. 
4 models. $80 and $100, fully guaranteed. For children 
> and adults who want a lower price wheel the Deflance is 
> made in 8 models, $40 to $75. 
Send for Monarch book. 


> MONARCH CYCLE 
MFG. CO., 


Lake, Halsted and 
y Fulton Sts., CHICAGO. 


; 83 Reade Street, 
a 
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GENERAL SCHOOL MERGHANDISE 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 
352 WASHINGTON ST. 
ASS. x 
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The English sparrow was introduced into 
Boston within the last twenty years, and, 
like all new-comers, he has found favor 
with some and abuse from many. He is 
accused of driving away the insect-eating 
birds and of neglecting to prosecute in their 
stead their useful occupation. 

These British-American subjects have 
developed a habit which 1s at once pictur- 
esque and amusing. However much they 
may wander during the day, at the hour of 
afternoon tea they assemble from all parts 
of the city and perch upon the branches of 
the trees in the King’s Chapel burying- 
ground. The popular trees are so crowded 
that they seem to be budding with twitter 
ing birds. The noisy “ caucus of the crows,” 
of which Lowell speaks, is quite outdone 
by these sparrows. Like women at a tea, 
they all talk at once, and loud above the 
rumble of cart and car the shrill sound 
rises. Down below them, in the church- 
yard, rest the old Colonial families, who 
worshiped in the King’s Chapel, the first 
Church of England in Boston, long since 
“conveyed” by the Unitarians. 

_ It is an odd coincidence that these Eng- 
lish birds should every day gather in the first 
God's acre of the Church of England in the 
Massachusetts Bay co ony, and open their 
throats shrilly as if in protest against the per- 
version of the King’s Chapel by dissenters— 
nay, by Unitarians.—Harper’s Weekly. 


At a temperance gathering during the re- 
cent campain an orator exclaimed: ‘“ The 
glorious work will never be accomplished 
until the good ship Temperance shall sail 
from one end of the land to the other, and 
with a cry of ‘ Victory!’ at each step she 
takes, shall plant her banner in every city, 
town, and village in the United States.” 
Another speaker said that “ All along the 
untrodden paths of the future we can see 
the hidden footprints of an unseen hand.” 
—Harper's Round Table. 


Recent archeological discoveries along 
the valley of the Tennessee: iver in northern 
Alabama have led to the belief that the re- 
gion was once inhabited by cliff dwellers, and 
an expedition from the University of Penn- 
sylvania is soon to explore the caves in that 
region, Prof. Mercer will head the expe- 
dition, and it is believed that valuable dis- 
coveries will be made. Many specimens of 
ancient pottery believed to have belonged 
to the cliff dwellers have recently been found 
in the caves along the Tennessee. 


At the Pasteur Institute in Paris 1,520 
persons were treated last year, of whom but 
two died, thesmallest proportion yet at- 
tained. In ten years 17,337 persons have 
been inoculated, 85 of whom died. Nearly 
a third of the patients last year came from 
Paris and its neighborhood. 


A.S. Barnes & Co, dealers in school- 
books, inks, etc., give norice of removal on 
or about March 25, to their new offices, 156 
Fifth avenue. They will then be in what 
is getting to be thecenter of the publishing 
business. 


The Nickel Plate Road runs along the 
shore of Lake Erie and through Erie, Cleve- 
land, Fostoria, and Fort Wayne. 


Maine’s forests are being made into paper 
at the rate of about twelve thousand tons of 
pulp and paper every year. Some five 
thousand men are employed in the pulp and 
Paper industry, and $13,000,000 of capital is 
invested in it. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Wins.tow's Sooruinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
tor their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask tor * Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 
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that there are certain epoch 
points in every human life 
when nature calls for assist- 
ance. The babe before it is 
born asks her for strength 
and nutriment, while, after 
it is born, it requires in the 
sweet stream it craves, pow- 
er to grow, healthful repose 
and easily digested food. 
She can provide all this if 
she takes 
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than which there is none so 
full of food and 
strength, so sleep-produc- 
ing. At druggists. 


BUS ibomk 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, MAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples 
Freckles, Moth-Patcn 


pure, so 
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harmless we test 
it to be sure it t+ 
properly made 
Accept no coun 
terfeit of simila: 
name. e dis 
tinguished Dr. L 
A. Sayer, said i 
a lady of the 
hautton (a pa 


tient): “As you | 


ladies will use them, I recom *‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmless of all skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 


Foudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in | 


jury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods 
tbrovgnout the U. 8., Canada and Euro 

Aiso found in N. Y. City at R. H. 
brich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 

Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 

arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


N.Y 
Dealers 


ac ’s, Stern's 





J. M. OLCOTT,  seapqvarrers ror 
W. & A. K. Johnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 

AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

9 West 14th St., New York. 





NEW EDITIONS 


Have just been issued of these populer 
and valuable books : 


QUINCY METHODS 


Still the greatest book of primary methods 
Not to own it is to be without the best 
help for your work. 686 pages, $1.52. 


NATIONAL QUESTION BOOK. 


The best published, $1.75. 


ROOPER’S POT OF GREEN 


FEATHERS, 23c. 
it, do so now. 


REIN’S PEDAGOGICS. 


60c. postpaid. By the greatest living 
German student of education. 


If you haven’t read | 
| Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price, 
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THE 4 
‘ ee LADIES! ; 
Do youlikeaQupof > 
GOOD TEA?? 
If so, send this > 

4 advertisement and 15 
cents in stamps and we will send you 4 
4a % Ib. sample of the best T im- 4 
4 ported. Any kind you may select. > 
HOW ARE YOUR } 
9 , 
a 
; CHINA CLOSETS? ; 





4 Are the old dishes chipped and > 
4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a > 
4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- > 
4 plenish it FREE. > 
Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, » 
and ruin your health, when you 
can get the best at cargo prices? 
PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea 4 
and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 4 
4 Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile > 
4 Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, > 
4 Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, » 
4 Goblets, given to Club Agents. > 
4 GOOD INCOMES made by getting > 
<q orders for our > 
4 celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- » 
der and Spices. Work for all. 35% » 
Ibs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 
for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- 
ters in U.S. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 
Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. 
4 Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) 
4 FREE to all Patrons. For full 
4 particulars, address 


The Great American Tea Co, 


4 81 & 33 Vesey Street, 
4 P.O. Box 289. NEW YORK. ? 
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Lang’s Horace Mann 





‘ 
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is the best little book published from which to 
obtain a clear:y-told and interesting account of 
the life of this great teacher and educational re- 
|former. Inthis anniversary year every teacher 
should become familiar wih the life and labors of 
this pioneer American educator, It would be a 
good plan for superintendents to order one for 
each teacher. 


| Price only 15c. each; $1.44 per doz. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. New York. 


ALL THE CUTSt 


Published in The School Journal 


ARE FOR SALE 
At Reduced Prices. 








| 


$2.00. 


| Line Eschings, 7c. per sq.in., minimum price, 
Ce 


Orders ems be sent in - oe ak yy 2 after 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts mus posed 
of shortly after putlication. Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago ‘ & L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
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ee eae . Barnes’ Steel Pens. 


to them 1 ee (Two Trave-Marxs.) 


A COURSE OF STUDY IN VERTICAL ie Ngee en 


Barnes’ P. D. & S. Pens, 


Made by the Best Workmen in England, 
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By Anna E. HI. 





ia ee NO SCRATCHING—EASY WRITING#. 
ress 
*,*For Sale by all Stationers.—Sample Card 10 cts, 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, BARK 
NEW YORK: BOSTON: CHICAGO: * 4 
67 Fifth Avenue. 202 Devonshire Street, 110 Wabash Avenue. A 5 ES ‘ 00, Sole Makers, 


(Established 1838.) NEW YORK. 








GIPFORD’s 


Elementary Lessons in Physics. (Otita kos 


A recent work on the experiment plan designed for higher Grammar 


‘ he School Book Mail Order Depart- 
School classes and for Hizh Schools. It has already become a notably ment in the world. If you a 
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THE GEM SPELLING BLANK, No. 12, FLAGS! For School use as 





Words and Dictation. required by State 
Specially adapted to meet the demand for VERTICAL WRITING now so much in vogue, 36 pages, Law. 


double-ruled. Space for twenty words and also for dictation. 45 cents per doz, Address: 
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MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. Price or single copy, 10 cts.; $1.00 per 
dozen; 87.50 per hundred. 
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